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The urban renewal pace accelerotes, apartment construc- 
tion steps up but private dwellings is the weak spot 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS DEPICTING THE BEAUTY OF OUR FLORIDA COMMUNITIES 


Downtown Lakeland—Lake Mirror 





Photo courtesy of Lakeland Board of Realtors and 
Lokeland Chamber of Commerce 


Operating only in Florida, Lawyers’ Title Guaranty 
The Florida lawyers’ organization Fund is the /awyer owned and managed title under- 
for guaranteeing titles to real estate. - 


writer through which Florida /awyers can supply — 


closing services and title protection to their clients. 


Lawyers’ 
ea EN Title Guaranty Fund 


Insurance Commissioner of Florida. (The Fund) 


P. O. Box 2671 Office at 22 E. Gore Ave. Orlando, Florida 
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Be competitive 
Sell modern 


PACKAGE 


Policies 
to Homeowners 


ONE SIMPLE 


POLICY 


COVERING 


Today's DWELLING 
HOMEOWNERS PERSONAL 
POLICY offers PROPERTY 
modern insurance PERSONAL 
protection at low LEGAL 
cost. Check these LIABILITY 


four outstanding 
advantages in one 
worry-free policy. 


Vv ECONOMICAL v CONVENIENT v PRACTICAL v IMPROVED PROTECTION 





REPUBLIC oe VANGUARD INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Home Office e 2727 Turtle Creek Blvd. e Dallas 19, Texas 





Pacific Coast Dept. Eastern Dept. Central Dept. (Chicago) 
675 South Park View 0 Fulton Street 6819-21 West North Avenue 
Los Angeles 57, Calif New York 38, N. Y Oak Park, Illinois 
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N financial circles money is defined by various descrip- 

i tive adjectives. There is tight money, sound money, 

easy money, dead money—and so on. But money in orbit— 

funds profitably invested and safely protected is the 
banker’s prime monetary concern. 

When this investment takes the form of real 

estate financing, ‘‘safely protected”’ is likely to include the 


security provided by a TG title insurance policy. 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE 
Be company 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1883 
HEAD OFFICE... 176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38, N. Y., WOrth 4-1000 


Title Insurance throughout the states of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Georgia 
and other states through qualified insurers 
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th YEAR of dependable 
service to Mortgage 
BEVOSEOTS rie cctutctin toe 


customers has provided the solid 


foundation of our steady growth in 





37 states, District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico and 
Virgin Islands. 





meCUCAN 
TITLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus 
and Title Reserves 
in excess of 

$6,000,000.00 





LICENSED TO WRITE TITLE INSURANCE IN Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
IMinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
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EA EL A IS 


MBA CALENDAR 


April 10-11, Southern Mortgage 
Conference, Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta 


April 20-21, Loan Administration 
Clinic, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 


May 18-19, Eastern Mortgage Con- 
ference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada 


School of Mortgage Banking, 
Northwestern University, Chicago: 


June 18-24, Course | 
June 25-July 1, Course II 
July 2-7, Course HI 


School of Mortgage Banking, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 


fornia: 
July 23-29, Course I 
July 30-August 5, Course II 


September 11-14, Electronic Con- 
vention. Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit 


October 30-November 2, 48th An- 
nual Convention, Americana Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida 


December 10-16, Second Annual 
Case-Study Seminar on Income Prop- 
erty Financing, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 


President Tharpe’s Calendar 


April 6, California MBA, Coronado, 
Calif. 


April 24, lowa MBA, Sioux City 


May 10, Texas MBA, Ft. Worth 


>» COVER: Building, the front on 
which the Administration is making 
one of its most vigorous anti-recession 
attacks (with lower interest rates a 
principal weapon), isn’t quite as badly 
off as the year-end forecasts said it 
would be. In fact, the only real 
trouble spot is private dwelling unit 
construction, off 18 per cent so far 
farm construction, not a major fac- 
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tor, is off 28 per cent in the past 
twelve months). Other areas are doing 
rather well. For the year ended 
1961, factory building was 
up 11 per cent, commercial up 4 pet 


February 


cent, alterations and modernizations 
up 3 per cent and hotels, motels, 
dormitories over 30 per cent. For the 
first two months 1961, all building 


was off only 5 per cent, certainly 


nothing to get too excited about. Pub- 
lic construction, on the other hand, is 
up in all categories with an overall 
increase of 14 per cent. Often opinions 
take time to crystallize, but more and 
more people are saying that, in the 
immediate years ahead, we'll be looking 
to the activity that comes from urban 
renewal and modernization for two of 
the most vigorous construction areas. 
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Your local T-!-C representative was selected for his ability 
to provide professional title service. 


He knows real estate financing procedures and 
problems. . . laws, conditions and customs affecting your area. 
And he is an expert on Title Insurance. 


Through T-!-C, he offers service on a national basis... 
for transactions outside your locality. 


These are factors that set Title Insurance Corporation of St. Louis 
apart as the firm you'll prefer to do business with! 


T-I-C representatives serve key cities in 13 States: 


Alabama Georgia Lovisiana Nebraska 
Arkansas Indiana Mississippi Oklahoma 
Florida Kansas Missouri W. Virginia 


Illinois (some counties) 
T-1-C is a subsidiary of CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST CO. 


TITLE INSURANCE CORPORATION OF ST.LOUIS 


810 Chestnut St. * St.Louis 1,Mo. * MAin 1-0813 
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A FULL ACRE 
3 of complete land records - 


with America’s largest 
and most experienced 


staff of title experts... 





assures you fastest possible and most dependable title services 


...another reason why a Title Insurance and Trust 
Company policy provides the best title safeguards for 
buyers and lenders. Every T.I. policy is backed by 
Southern California’s longest established title company 
— with sound, conservative management and assets of 
over $75,000,000. So remember, for your protection, 
for your client’s protection, specify T.I. 





“Since 1893” 


Title Insurance and 
Trust Company 


Home office and inter-county service 
433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54 + MAdison 6-2411 


OFFERING COMPLETE STATEWIDE TITLE SERVICES 
WITH JUST ONE LOCAL CALL 
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HEADING THE HOUSING AGENCIES 


some new faces, some that are familiar 


Consensus of the new top officials in the housing and housing financing 
agencies is that they're all able and well qualified for their posts 


gp SSE who will direct the feder- 
ally-sponsored programs in hous- 
ing and housing financing under 
the new Administration represent some 
who are new in these particular ac- 
tivities but mostly the top officials are 
men who have already had long and 


successful experience in these fields 


ind are well-equipped for their duties 
ind responsibilities. More significant 
however, is the fact that, once again, 
the government agencies administering 


the housing and housing financing ac 


tivities will be heads d by men and 
women-——of acknowledged ability and 
high competenct Once again these 


iwencies have been most fortunate in 
the people selected to direct them 
Che principal figure in the new 
group is Dr. Robert C. Weaver, ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the top unit unless 
and untl there is a department of 
urban affairs established with cabinet 
status, something which President 
Kennedy seeks to creat In such 
event, the speculation is, and has been 
all along, that it will be Dr. Weaver 
who will fill the post While Dr 
Weaver is new to Washington activi- 


ties in some of these fields, his past 







career in manv areas of housing has York’s urban renewal and middle- 


been a distinguished one income housing program, currently in- 

Prior to his appointment, Dr volving more than a quarter of a bil- 
Weaver had been serving as vice lion dollars in projects, largest in the 
chairman of the Housing and Re- country. He had previously served the 


development Board of New York. a State of New York, as Administrator 
three-man body responsible for the of the State Housing Rent Commis- 
direction and administration of New — sion, and earlier as Deputy Commis- 





Prevailing opinion seems to be that the federal housing and financing agencies will reflect 
a more “liberal” tone than has been true in the past eight years—and the President's 
initial proposals about housing changes including a 40-year, no-down mortgage would 
seem to confirm it. But Dr. Weaver—shown here, left, administering the oath of office 
to FHA Commissioner Hardy with the latter’s mother, Mrs. Cleo Hardy, holding the 
Bible—is a man of broad and practical experience and his public utterances since 
appointment have confirmed that. Mr. Hardy, of course, is a man with wide experience 
and can be expected to do the most competent kind of job. 


Title Service in 4 Key States 


TEXAS COLORADO 
LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO 


Home Ofice MACCOLL MUL C CME Ta ib ay 






1301 MAIN 
DALLAS 
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sioner of Housing. He has been iden- 
tified with housing and urban prob- 
lems for the past 25 years. 

He entered government in 1933 as 
Associate Adviser on Negro Affairs 
in the Department of the Interior, 
becoming Adviser in 1934 and serving 
also as a consultant with the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Admin- 
istration, under which the first public 
housing and slum clearance projects 
built 
public works program during the de- 


were as part of the emergency 
pression. 

From 1938 to 1940, he was special 
to the Administrator of the 
Authority, established 


assistant 
U. S. Housing 
to administer the Federally-aided pub- 
lic housing enacted in the 
UL. S. Housing Act of 1937. 
cessor agency, the Public Housing Ad- 


program 


Its suc- 


ministration, is now one of the oper- 
ating constituents of HHFA. 
1940 to 1944 Dr. 
filled a number of wartime posts in the 
ad- 


From Weaver 


government. He served first as 
ministrative assistant to the late Sidney 
Hillman, head of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. In 1942 


he was named chief of the Negro Em- 





New board in FNMA, all new except for President J. Stanley Baughman whose record 
in his job was so good that his was among the very few top rank positions in the Adminis- 
tration that did not change. Left to right, FHA Commissioner Neal J. Hardy, Mr. Baugh- 
man, HHFA Administrator Robert C. Weaver, Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs and HHFA General Counsel Milton P. Semer. 


ployment and Training Branch of the 
Labor Division of the War Production 
Board, and 1943 to 1944, 
director of Negro Manpower in the 
War Manpower Commission. 

In 1944-45 he served as Executive 
Director of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Race Relations in Chicago, and in 
1947-48 lecturer at North- 


from was 


was a 


western University in Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 

Dr. Weaver has been active in vari- 
ous national organizations in the hous- 
ing, civic, and related fields through- 
his career. In New York he has 
served as a member of the board of 
the New York Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council, and as a member of 


out 


Complete Title Insurance 


Mortgage Investments are only as secure 
as their titles. The reliable protection of 
title insurance is a dependable safeguard 
for Mortgage Bankers. Consult The Title 
Guarantee Company. Seventy-seven years’ 
experience. Our services are available to 


£¢ 


you in the following seventeen states: 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Puerto Rico. 


The. Ville Guarana Monin 


Home Office: Title Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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the board of the Welfare and Health 
Council of New York. 


He was elected last year as chair- 
man of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
and has also been serving as chairman 
of the National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing 


He is a Director and a member of 
the Executive and Research Commit- 
tee of ACTION, Inc. He also was on 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, citizens 
organization to advance housing in the 
*50’s and °40’s 


He is the author of two books, 
‘Negro Labor: A National Problem,” 
published in 1946, and “The Negro 
Ghetto,” on the minority housing 
problem, published in 1948, and has 
also written numerous articles on hous- 


ing, urban, and minority subjects 


The new FHA Commissioner, Neal 
J. Hardy is also well known, both in 
government and in private industry. 
Over the years he has been a familiar 
figure on MBA platforms and since 
1954 has directed the National Hous- 
ing Center in Washington and served 
aS assistant executive vice president 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders 


In taking over as head of FHA, 
Mr. Hardy in effect rejoined an 
agency—the HHFA—which he was 
with even before it was created under 
the Reorganization Act in 1947. In 
1946 he joined the National Housing 
Agency, predecessor to HHFA. After 
serving as supervisor of field opera- 
tions for the post-war emergency 
housing programs, he was appointed 
in 1948 assistant administrator for 
plans and programs for HHFA, In 
this position he carried primary re- 
sponsibility for the development and 
implementation of major program ac- 
tivities of HHFA—programs which 
were created or enlarged during his 


RY OF AMERICAN 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


1960-1961 EDITION 


The established investors’ encyclopedia. First complete 
directory of all Savings and Loan Associations in all 
50 states and D. C. Over 6,300 entries. Listings al- 
phabetically by State and City, name of Association, 
location, key officials, assets, memberships in Federal 
agencies, 272 page cloth bound volume. $25 postpaid 
10% cash discount. Sample listings on request. 


T. K. SANDERSON ORGANIZATION 
Directory Publishers 
200 £. 25th St. Annex Baltimere 18, Md. 


DIRECTO 
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tenure under the Housing Act of 
1949 and the Housing Act of 1954. 

Before joining the National Hous- 
ing Agency, Mr. Hardy was for six 
years with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. He was engaged in re- 
search and administrative work in 
savings and loan operations and in 
mortgage finance. At the time he left 
to join the Army during World War 
Il he was senior research assistant 
to the Chairman of the Home Loan 
Bank Board. 


During all this period in the hous- 
ing field, he carried out a number of 
special assignments. In 1952 he served 
as a member of a special mission spon- 
sored by the Defense Department to 
establish a program of family housing 
for military personnel based in NATO 
countries. 

During 1953 and 1954 he acted as 
principal staff assistant to the “Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Housing Policies and Pro- 


crams.” 
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New York . 
Pittsburgh ° 
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For Current Market Information On 


FHA DEBENTURES 
FNMA COMMON STOCK 


Mr. Clarence W. Ostema — New York 
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Commercial — Industrial 


Mr. E. F. Gidley, Jr. — New York 
Mr. Frederick J. Close — New York 
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WHITEHALL 4-7100 
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C. F. CHILDS AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


The oldest house in America specializing in 
Government Securities 


Chicago ° Boston 
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NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

















In 1957, and again in 1960, Mr. 
Hardy served as special consultant to 
the Government of Peru and was re- 
sponsible for developing recommended 
legislation designed to promote the de- 
velopment of a sound private housing 
industry in that country. In recogni- 
tion of these services, he was awarded 
the Order of Merit by the Peruvian 
government. 


In 1958 he acted as consultant to 
the Director of the Research Program 
of the American Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods (ACTION). 
From 1943 to 1946 he was in the U. 
S. Army Intelligence Corps, conclud- 
ing with one year’s service as As- 
Military Attache of the U. S. 
in London. 


sistant 
Embassy 


In the federal housing and housing 
financing agencies, probably the “new- 
est” face—at least to private industry 

is that of Jack T. Conway named 
Deputy Administrator of HHFA. He 
has been administrative assistant to 
Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers union. 

He became active in the United 
Auto Workers while working for Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in Chicago from 
1942 to 1945. 

For a time he was assistant director 
of the University of Chicago’s radio 
department, then went to Detroit in 
May, 1946, to be Reuther’s admin- 
istrative assistant. 

But another familiar figure is the 
Deputy FHA Commissioner, James 
Barrett Cash, Jr.—and he, too, is no 
newcomer to FHA and 
service. He was first associated with 
FHA in June 1939 and served the 
agency until January 1953, at which 


government 


time he was Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner for Field Operations. 


In addition to his background and 
understanding of FHA policies and 
procedures, he is thoroughly knowl- 
edgeable about U. S. Civil Service 
Commission matters, having served 
the Commission as Policies and Pro- 
cedures Officer from January 1953 
to January 1955, during which time 
his major activity was concerned with 
inaugurating the Career Conditional 
System for which he received a Spe- 
cial Commendation. 

During the last six years Mr. Cash 
has been connected with the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
which has jurisdiction over all major 


housing legislation and since 1958 has 
staff Director to the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing. 
He is a World War 
native of Hazen, Arkansas. 


been 
II veteran and 


Another who is new to a top Wash- 
ington housing post is Mrs. Marie C. 
McGuire of San Antonio, Tex., the 
new commissioner of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 


REDUCE 
TRAINING 
TIME in 
Mortgage 
Servicing 





She is a prominent businesswoman 
who has been executive director of 
the San Antonio Housing Authority. 

She has been in the housing field in 
San Antonio and Houston since 1942. 
In her San Antonio post she adminis- 
5,154 low-rent public housing 

which the White House de- 
scribed as the largest such program 
under the directorship of a woman. 


ters 


units, 


MORTGAGE {oan SERVIC 


ACCOUNTING pp 


EDURE 


USE THE 
CONVENIENT 
COUPON 
BELOW 


Keep adequate copies of this important book readily available to 
your Mortgage Service personnel. You'll find “Mortgage Loan 
Servicing and Accounting Procedures’ a convenient and effective 
means of multiple mortgage training. This book will prove invalu- 
able in the Mortgage Industry—for both employer and employees, 
with its clearly defined explanations, examples and illustrations 

all explained in detail. Its extensive coverage of the many 
facets of Mortgage Banking will prove beneficial to all in the 
“Servicing” Department. It was developed as a master guide-book 
and does not require the reader to search through unrelated, 
hard-to-understand, background material. ““Mortgage Loan 
Servicing and Accounting Procedures” guides you skillfully through 
such functions as: General Accounting Procedures, closing of 
loans, all phases of Servicing, including single debit, block account- 
ing, delinquencies, foreclosures, and any other detail within the 
servicing branch of the Mortgage Banking Industry. 


WESTERN 


ENTERPRISES 


WESTERN ENTERPRISES 
P. O. BOX 322 * FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


| enclose___ 


for which please send 


copies of “Mortgage Loan Servicing and Accounting Pro- 
cedures” at $7.00 each, (Postpaid) to: 








COMPANY 
Pr. CO. BOX 322 " 
FORT WORTH, 
TEXAS city 
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1960 WAS A BIG AND 
BUSY MORTGAGE YEAR 


Whatever 1960 may have meant for 


you as one element in the mortgage 


industry, the year was, on record, a 


pretty busy period. Dollar-wise, effort- 
wise and in about every other way. 
the 1960 mortgage year represented a 
big piece of the capital market. The 
highest cnnual dollar volume 


recordings of $20,000 or 


a | ond 


ol mortgage 


less was established, according to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Nearly 3,500,000 mortgages, with a 
total valuation of $29,341 million, 
were recorded, 8 per cent fewer in 


number and 9 per cent less in dollar 
1959 figures. The 


1959 


volume than the 


high in dollar volume was in 
with $32,235 million and, in number, 


1°55 with 3.9 million morteages 


Savings and loans had nearly $12.2 
This 


than then 


billion in mortgage recordings 


was about 7 per cent less 


1959 dollar volume but they main- 
tained their share of the total, +1 per 


cent 


Among the other institutional inves- 
tors, mutual savings banks and insur- 
ance companies each recorded about 
13 per cent less dollar volume of mort- 
gages in 1960 than 1959, with 


end totals of $1.6 billion and $1 


vear- 
} bil- 


lion, respectively; their corresponding 


shares of the total—9} per cent and 


+ per cent—also show some shrinkage 


ment by these institutions, since some 
part of their investment is actually re- 
corded in the name of mortgage cor- 


respondents 


Miscellaneous investors including 
mortgage companies which act as cor- 
respondents for mutual savings banks 
and insurance companies), though af- 
fected by the 
ing and mortgage activity, experienced 
moderate decline than other 


At $5.8 million, recordings 


general decline in hous- 


a more 
investors 
by this group were about t per cent 
less than the 1959 total, with a small 
share from 19 per 


increase in then 


cent to 20 per cent 


Sharpest drop in activity was for 


banks and trust companies. Dollar 
volume of their recordings was $4.5 
billion, 23 per cent under the 1959 


total of $5.8 billion, resulting in a de- 
cline from 18 per cent to 15 per cent 
in their share of the total. 


A NEW FIRST: MORTGAGE 
COMPANIES GO ‘PUBLIC’ 


Anyone taking a trip back through 
the years in mortgage banking, more 
specifically that part extending through 
the past quarter-century, will find all 
sorts of milestones along the way. 
They form a record of the great num- 
ber of revolutionary changes that have 
occurred in mortgage lending during 
the period, probably more sweeping 
than in any other area of credit. Some 
are a reminder of significant “firsts” 

and another of these “firsts” has 
been registered over the past months: 
mortgage banking, for the first time, 
has gone “public” with several com- 
panies successfully completing public 
offerings of thei Until 
1960 mortgage banking firms, almost 
(in fact, probably 


securities. 


without exception 
without a single exception) were fam- 


ily-owned enterprises or at least were 
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very closely held corporations or part- 
nerships with limited ownership. Then 
the Palomar Mortgage Company in 
Southern California, a firm which has 
expanded greatly in recent years, 
broke the ice and did some public 
financing, and more recently did a 
second program consisting of $1,100,- 
000 6% per cent subordinated con- 
vertible debentures, due in 1976, priced 
at par. Shortly after, the Colwell 
Company of Los Angeles did likewise, 
making a public offering of subordi- 
nated debentures and common stock, 
part of which represented a portion 
of holdings of stockholders 
and a portion being new stock, the 


present 


accrued to the 
Mortgage 


proceeds of which 
company. Then Colonial 
Service Company of Upper Darby, 
Pa. offered 800,000 shares: of common. 
What is most significant is that all 
these financing programs were highly 
successful—who would have thought 
not too many years ago that a mort- 
gage banking firm would be a pros- 
pect for public financing? In these 
programs the financing was done in 
the usual through investment 
bankers, and after the usual filing and 
clearance through the Securities and 
Further, the 


way, 


Exchange Commission. 
investment bankers in these programs 
were all top flight in their field, in- 
dicating the faith they had in the be- 
ginning in the program which they 
underwrote. 

No mortgage banking company 
stock is now listed on a securities ex- 
change, as far as we know, but who’s 


to say that it might not happen? 


FOR FHA, HERE'S WHAT 
THE “AVERAGES” SHOW 


For new 
under FHA, property values, mortgage 
amounts, prospective housing expense, 
and taxes higher than in 
1959—but buyers’ incomes also rose. 

[ypical FHA buyer of a new home 
in 1960 had an income, before taxes, 
of $7,168—$256 higher than the typi- 
cal 1959 income. The increase is con- 


were all 


sistent with recent rates of increase 
for incomes of all nonfarm families as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 
He bought a property appraised by 
FHA at $14,607, and financed it with 
an insured mortgage of $13,569. The 
typical mortgage represented 93.5 per 
cent of value, same as in 1959. Aver- 
age term was 29.2 years. Mortgage 


terms have gradually lengthened over 


homes financed last year 


the years, and in 1960 more than 86 
per cent of all new-home mortgages 
insured by FHA and more than 37 
per cent of all insured mortgages on 
existing homes had 30-year terms. 

In size, the typical 1960 new home 
was about the same as the year be- 
fore. It had an area of 1,091 square 
feet, and contained 51% rooms, includ- 
ing 3 bedrooms. About three-fourths 
of the new homes had garage facili- 
ties of some kind. The proportion of 
homes with garage facilities has in- 
steadily 1950, 
fewer than half were so equipped. 

Market price of the average build- 
ing lot continued the upward trend 
that has brought it in the last 10 years 
from $1,035 to $2,470. In 1960 it 
amounted to 16.6 per cent of the 
average property value, compared to 
12 per cent in 1950. 

Monthly housing expense assumed 


creased since when 


by the average new-home buyer was 
estimated at $128.98, or 20.7 per cent 
of his income. It included costs of 
maintenance, repairs, 
utilities, in addition to the mortgage 
payment of $103.81, which covers in- 
terest, principal, mortgage insurance 


heating, and 


premium, taxes, hazard insurance, and 
Ratio of 
housing expense to income was slightly 
higher than the 1959 average of 20.5 
per cent, 


miscellaneous items if any. 


FHA-insured transactions on exist- 
ing homes in 1960 followed the same 
trends in general as new-home trans- 
with the 
somewhat lower than for new homes. 
Typical existing home was valued by 
FHA at $13,043. 


annual income was $6,784, financed 


actions, amounts involved 


The buyer, whose 


the property with a mortgage of $11,- 
978 repayable in 25.8 years, on which 
the monthly payment was $96.50. The 
typical loan-value ratio was 92.6 per 
cent. Monthly housing expense was 
estimated at $121.41 and at 20.6 per 
cent of income. The market price of 
the average site was $2,356, slightly 
lower than the 1959 average of $2,369 
and representing 17.7 per cent of 
property value compared with 17.9 
per cent in 1959. The house had an 
area of 1,057 square feet and about 
the same number of rooms as the 
typical new house. Garage facilities 
were provided in 71.4 per cent of the 
properties. 

[These figures are for single-family 
home mortgages insured under Section 
203 ( b }. 
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FARM LAND VALUES IN 
1960 CAME TO A HALT 


Che steady upward trend in mar- 
ket values of farm real estate that had 
prevailed with only two interruptions 
1941 halt in 1960 
The national index of average value 
November |, 1960, re- 
1947-49 = 100 the 


and only | point 


since came to a 


per acre tor 
at 172 


same as on July 1, 


mained 


0.6 per cent above a year earlier. 
Moderate increases of 2 to 4 per cent 
occurred in 11 States in the 4 months 
ended 1960, 


were offset by generally larger declines 


November 1, but these 


in several States in the Corn Belt and 


a few states elsewhere. lowa led the 


downturn with a dip of 5 


Illinois and Ohio with 3 


per cent, 
followed by 
per cent 

\ similar mixed pattern of increases 
and decreases among the States was 
apparent for the 12 months ended last 


November. During the 12-month pe- 


prices advanced 2 pet 


more in 16 States, mainly in the South 


riod, cent or 
and West, but these gains were sub- 
stantially less than in previous years. 
Some weakness was apparent in the 
Corn Belt States between March and 
July 1960, so that the total decline 
for the 12 months ranged from a high 
% 7 per cent in Iowa to 3 or 4 per 
cent in Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Ohio. Outside the Belt, 
only Kentucky, South Carolina, Mary- 
York 


Corn 
land, and New showed signifi- 
cant declines. 

On 
market value of 
ings was estimated at $128.4 billion, 
about $700 million less than on March 
1, and $600 million less than a year 


1960, the total 


farmland and build- 


November 1. 


earlier 

In the October survey, opinions as 
to probable future price trends were 
the 
in land prices at the time. Nationally, 


strongly influenced by weakness 
less than 10 per cent of the reporters 
expected prices of non-irrigated land 
to increase in the following 6 months. 
In October 1959 about a fifth thought 
prices would continue to increase. The 
shift in opinions was most pronounced 
in the eastern Corn Belt, where nearly 
half of the reporters last fall thought 
prices would decline, whereas a year 
earlier only 13 per cent held this 
opinion 

At least a part of the weakness in 
the land market in the Corn Belt re- 


sults from the increased attention be- 
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ing given to possible changes in farm 
programs to check the mounting stocks 
of feed grains and wheat. Uncertainty 
as to the nature and extent of pro- 
duction controls that may be adopted 
has encouraged a “wait and see” at- 
titude on the part of buyers. Expecta- 
tions of lower interest rates on farm 
mortgages have led to postponement 
of some purchases and increases in 
taxes on farm real estate have helped 
to dampen interest in land purchases. 

Interest rates on new farm mortgage 
loans remained almost uniformly at 6 
per cent for all major classes of lenders 
in 1960, despite rate reductions in 
central money markets. Following a 
reduction in rates paid on bonds sold 
by the Federal land banks in 1960, 6 of 
the 12 district land banks reduced their 
rates to 52 per cent effective in early 
January 1961. Although the supply 
of mortgage funds eased during 1960, 







the dollar volume of new mortgage 
loans was somewhat lower than in 
1959. Loans made by life insurance 
companies in the first 9 months of 
1960 totaled 9 per cent less than in 
the same period of 1959, and loans 
made by the Federal land banks were 
down 17 per cent. 

Divergent trends in land 
among States constituted the domi- 
nant feature of the land market in 
1960, in contrast with the almost uni- 
versal upward trends that had pre- 
vailed from 1954 through mid-1959. 
Values continued to advance in 1960 
in most of the Southern and in a few 
of the Western States, but the rate of 
increase was substantially less than in 
previous years. The downturn that 
was first noted in the central part of 
the country between November 1959 
and March 1960 spread to a few more 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ONE MASSIVE PROBLEM 
THAT WON’T GO AWAY: 





HIS international financial prob- 
lem of ours has two rather sep- 
arate, but vitally related, elements. 
First, we have 
the fact of a con- 
deficit in 
our payments with 
other nations, and 
the various actions 
that must be taken 
if we are to elimi- 
nate the deficit. 
@ Secondly, we must 
consider the whole 
system of interna- 


tinuing 





Rockefeller 


tional currency reserves 
the financing of trade between nations, 
which has been built up in the post- 
war years, and the role of the dollar 
in that system. I am not sure that 
it is widely realized that the United 
States could have a sizable gold out- 
international 
balance; or, 


necessary to 


flow even if our own 


payments were in con- 


versely, that if foreign creditors are 


dollars, 


willing to keep on acquiring 
and dollar obligations in payment for 
goods sold and services rendered, then 
there can be a very sizable payments 
deficit with no outflow of gold. It is 
important to face both aspects—and 


to take wise action on both fronts. 

Clearly, the most urgent matter is 
the sizable deficit in our balance of 
payments. This deficit has not only 
led to a sharp rise in foreign holdings 
of dollars—it 
cern about our ability to manage our 
own affairs. The result of a large and 
persistent deficit has been a tendency 
on the part of those holding dollars to 
convert them into gold or other cur- 
rencies, lest the value of the dollar 
become impaired. 

There is a certain ironic quality in 


also raises grave con- 


By DAVID ROCKEFELLER 
President, the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Vew York, at N. Y. Economic Club 


THE U.S. 
§ DOLLAR & 


WORLD 


LIQUIDITY 


this payments deficit con- 
tinued to unfold over the past 12 
months. For the truth is that our coun- 


try made a great step forward in 1960 


the way 


toward reducing the basic hard-core 
deficit. Our exports in this period 
have increased to a rate of near $20 
billion annually, while imports have 
leveled out. The resulting favorable 
balance of trade of close to $5 billion 
is far larger than that of any other 
nation. 

Yet in spite of all this, we had more 
real difficulty with the dollar in 1960 
than at any other time in recent years. 

The reason, of course, lay in a new 
element in the picture: a sizable out- 
flow from the United States of short- 
term funds which was in no way re- 
lated to trade. All told, this outflow 
amounted to $2 billion or more, much 
of it in the second half year. Never 
before in the postwar years have we 
experienced an outflow on a similar 


scale. Without it, the deficit on our 
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foreign payments, because of our large 
favorable trade balance, would have 
been reduced to more manageable pro- 
portions—perhaps to $1% to $2 bil- 
lion 

Che initial spark that induced these 
funds to move abroad was clearly a 
differential in short-term interest rates 
which opened up between the United 
States and Western Europe. In late 
summer this differential amounted to 
as much as 3¥2 per cent, and the cost 
of hedging on forward exchange was 
seldom more than half that amount. 
It was too great a temptation for 
treasurers and international specu- 
lators with sharp pencils. Unfortu- 
nately, the movement in dollars set off 
a gold outflow. It also produced the 
illusion that our basic payments posi- 
tion was getting worse, rather than 
better. At any rate, certain companies 
that foresaw a need for funds abroad 
at some future date were spurred to 
make immediate transfers, and they 
were then joined by others, including 
speculators, who began to bet against 
the future of the dollar. A stream of 
modest size soon threatened to become 
a flood. An outflow of gold caused 
by a spread in interest rates came 
close to precipitating a confidence 
crisis for the dollar, which might have 
been far more serious 

Fortunately, this danvget now ap- 
pears to have passed. Not only Ameri- 
cans, but foreigners holding dollars 
seem to have regained their poise and 
perspective. In the meantime, too, 
the differential in interest rates has 
narrowed. Today, after hedging on 
forward exchange, the differential 
amounts to about | per cent, a far 
less tempting lure to foreign exchange 
speculation. Certain American com- 
panies with rather sizable holdings ef 
short-term foreign assets are now con- 
sidering repatriating at least part of 
their dollars 

A lesson might fairly be drawn from 
this experience. It would seem wise 
and responsible—in a time such as 
the recent past, when the national in- 
terest clearly is involved—to exercise 
restraint in responding to a differen- 
tial in foreign interest rates, particu- 
larly when the gains are incidental to 
a company’s main business, and loom 
relatively small on the income state- 
ment. Here, as in so many areas, the 
business community has an oppor- 
tunity, even an obligation, to lead the 
nation in a rational pattern of be- 
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havior consistent with our growing 
role in the world. 

A return of short-term funds, which 
is bound to come sooner or later, will, 
of course, temporarily help our bal- 
ance of payments. But this will only 
tend to conceal the real problem, just 
as last year’s outflow tended to ex- 
aggerate it. Assuming our favorable 
trade balance continues at the present 
level, we will still have a hard-core 
deficit in our balance of payments in 
the neighborhood of $1'% to $2 billion 
a year. In view of the fact that our 
cumulative deficit in the past 10 years 
amounted to $17 billion, this continu- 
ing hard-core deficit is too large. We 
should aim to eliminate it altogether 

or at least to keep it within modest 
proportions. 

The basic cause of this deficit is 
the fact that our favorable trade bal- 
ance, large as it is, still is not great 
enough to finance the very sizable mili- 
tary, political and economic commit- 
ments we have abroad. One of the 
major outlays, of course, is the $3 bil- 
lion we spend on the maintenance and 
support of military establishments 
in other countries. Another is the $22 
billion or so of private foreign invest- 
ment by American business, and still 
a third is our foreign economic aid, 
including government loans, which 
also amounts to $2'%2-$3 billion. 

Chere has been much public debate 
on this economic aid: but I believe 
more often than not it has generated 
more heat than light. There are those 
who would solve the imbalance in 
our payments by going after such aid 
with a broad-edged axe. I personally 
would be opposed to such action, as 
a serious disservice to our national 
interest. It is a political fact of life, in 
this divided world we live in, that a 
wrecking of our foreign aid program 
would gravely threaten the strength 

and darken the hopes—of free na- 
tions throughout the world. On the 
balance sheet of history, there is no 
economic gain that weighs more than 
such a loss. Even in strictly economic 
terms, however, there is sound argu- 
ment against such measures. The fact 
is that slashing our economic aid 
would cut away only a small part of 
our payments deficit. Most aid today 

approximately 80 per cent—is tied 
to exports of goods and services, rather 
than dollars. To cut back on aid 
would be merely to cut back on ex- 
ports—and hence would be self-de- 


feating. Although this linking of eco- 
nomic aid directly to exports runs 
counter to the trade policy we should 
like to see, I believe that, under 
present circumstances, the United 
States has no other alternative. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower headed in that direc- 
tion over the past two years, and the 
new Administration indicates that it 
plans to carry on in the same manner. 

The best way, of course, to solve 
our payments problem is further to 
expand exports. No one will quarrel 
with that. Nor is any one likely to 
disagree with the obvious corollary: 
that to expand exports we need to cut 
costs, to become more competitive in 
world markets, and above all, to keep 
our economic house, here at home, 
in good order. These are all appealing 
sentiments, and it is easy to voice 
them. It’s a much tougher proposition 
to carry them out. All I can say is 
that the responsibility falls on people 
in the business community. It’s not 
something that can be pushed on to 
the next fellow or turned over to gov- 
ernment. 

I am convinced that to generate this 
kind of credit, in sufficient volume on 
the order, say, of a billion dollars a 
year, our great institutional investors 

such as the imsurance companies, 
the pension funds, and the savings 
banks—must be induced to co-operate. 
They, rather than the commercial 
banks, have the requisite funds avail- 
able for longer-term lending. But 
they will make such investments only 
if the extraordinary risks frequently 
encountered by a reasonable guaran- 
tee, probably by our government, and 
if they are not required to handle 
the credit investigations, the servicing 
and the collections for which they 
have no facilities. What is needed 
is an arrangement that will result 
in bringing together institutional funds 

under an appropriate government 
cuarantee) with the international 
banking facilities and services of the 
major commercial banks. I believe 
this could best be accomplished 
through the establishment of special- 
ized export finance companies which 
might be organized as subsidiaries of 
commercial banks. The whole problem 
is one we in Chase are currently ex- 
ploring, and I’m happy to say that the 
government is taking an active interest 
in examining it with us. 

I wish that we could rely com- 
pletely on a further increase in exports 








to solve our balance of payments prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, this would be 
unrealistic. Our trade balance already 
is large, and though can and 
should stretch it further, there is a 
logical limit. To try to press beyond 


we 


this would undoubtedly call forth 
vigorous counter-reaction by competi- 
tors in world markets. Of course, 


there are several additional steps that 
can be taken. For example, the ex- 
pansion of tourism in our own coun- 
try, and the removal of foreign restric- 
tions on the flow of capital into the 
United States. And yet—in the final 
analysis—I doubt whether all of these 
together will be enough to bring our 
international payments into balance. 

If this is so, we must examine two 
further areas: first, whether the move- 
ment of long-term private capital 
abroad should be curbed; and 
ondly, whether our large military ex- 
penditures abroad could be reduced. 
To choose between these alternatives, 
choice required, 
most 


sec- 


if indeed a were 


would pose a unwelcome 
task. Certainly, we all would want to 
avoid to the possible, the 


imposition of exchange controls on pri- 


end, if 


vate capital. The United States has- 


never had such controls in peacetime, 
and they run completely counter to 
the type of world we are 
striving for. Moreover, it is impera- 
tive to realize that what we have done 
in the past to build up our investment 


economic 


abroad acts today as a favorable factor 
in our balance of payments. Last year 
the inflow of earnings from these in- 
vestments (not counting earnings re- 
invested abroad) amounted to almost 
$3 billion 
than our investment of new capital 
in the same period. And yet, in spite 
of all this, I don’t suppose anyone 
would hesitate to place controls on 
private capital, if the only alternative 
were to weaken seriously the national 


a larger sum, actually, 


security of our country. 

This leads us directly to one of the 
toughest 
whole balance of payments problems. 


elements to gauge in our 
Just how essential are our military 
expenditures, and is it necessary for 
the United States to carry so great a 
burden as we now carry? It is almost 
impossible for anyone not involved in 
the military picture to judge whether 
total outlays in this field can be re- 
duced—and, indeed, the military serv- 
ices themselves divide on the question. 
And yet one thing seems clear: the 


world is now entering another period 
of revolutionary technology in the art 
of defense and aggressive warfare. It 
would appear that future emphasis 
will be placed on long-range missiles 
rather than on manned aircraft. In 
these circumstances, one might hope 
that over a period of time the revolu- 
tionary changes now underway would 


tend to reduce the size and cost of 
our overseas forces. 
In the meantime, certain steps 


which would reduce our military ex- 
penditures abroad could be taken 
fairly quickly, if necessary. For ex- 
ample, a reduction in the purchase of 
supplies from local sources, with a 
possible saving of as much as $200 
million annually was ordered by Presi- 


which she clearly has such a vital 
interest? 

The serious settling of these prob- 
lems requires a vision broader than 
any simple bilaterial view between the 
United States and Germany. The is- 
sues at stake involve not only balance 
of payments considerations. They also 
get into the thorny question of how 
the burden of economic and military 
aid should be shared. It would be 
manifestly unfair to single out Ger- 
many exclusively in this regard, for 
the United States pays out dollars for 
the use of facilities in many countries 
of Western Europe and all must par- 
ticipate, in varying degrees, in the 
solution of our common problem. 


We sometimes forget that the al- 


“One over-riding conclusion emerges from any consideration of the 
twin problems of the balance of payments and the gold outflow; 

that is the need not only for discipline at home, but for 
understanding and co-operation from other peoples, particularly those 
of the West. The United States would find it very difficult to erase 


the deficit in its foreign payments by acting alone 


especially where 


heavy commitments for mutual defense and aid are involved. By 
the same token, if we are to realize stability in world currency 
arrangements, mutual restraint and co-ordinated action are imperative.” 


dent Eisenhower and has been sus- 
tained by President Kennedy. With a 
total bill for supplies purchased over- 
seas by the military probably exceed- 
ing $1 billion, in 1960, it would seem 
possible, if need be, to shift a still 
larger proportion of our buying to 
United States sources. 

Since the common cause of all free 
nations is at stake, it also seems rea- 
sonable to hope that our allies might 
absorb a part of the present dollar 
our defense. This 
particularly should be the case with 
respect to Germany, which devotes 


cost of common 


only about 5 per cent of its national 
product to defense, as against 10 per 
cent in our own country. 

Still more progress, however, should 
be possible with regard to military 
expenditures. These run to $650 mil- 
lion or more a year in Germany alone. 
All of us can recognize strong objec- 
tions to Germany financing the pay 
and living costs of American troops. 
But there are also German nationals 
who work in support of the American 
and 
railroads, telegraph, and other facili- 
ties. Why should not Germany offer 
such manpower and facilities as a con- 
mutual defense in 


forces: our forces use German 


tribution to our 


location of mutual costs for defense 
was set, for the most part, in the early 
50s, at a time when the world had 
a serious dollar shortage, and when 
Western economics 
still recovering from the 
war. Now the whole 

changed, and it is time for a fresh 
look at the whole look 
that can best be carried out through 
organizations like NATO and the 
newly proposed OECD. The fact is 
that, in concert, the nations of the 
West should be able to meet all their 
commitments, both military and eco- 
nomic, without undue strain on the 
balance of payments of any single 
member, including the United States. 
But to do so, there must be a genuine 
desire to work together, based on mu- 
tual understanding and recognition of 
common interests. This is a job for 
quiet diplomacy and patient negotia- 


European were 
ravages of 


picture has 


situation—a 


tion. 

I doubt whether many people who 
are not specialists in these matters real- 
ize what a dominant role the dollar 
has come to fill in the postwar years. 
To a large extent, it has come to re- 
place the pound sterling as a store of 
value accumulated and held by nations 
in all corners of the world who do not 

(Continued on page 37 
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Moment of Pause j 


N the West End of Boston, there 
| was until recently an area built 
largely in the 1870's and 1880's to 
house the flow of immigrants into the 
city and which sheltered ten thousand 
people in four and five-story tene- 
ments built wall-to-wall on lots rang- 
ing from 750 to 1500 feet on streets 
too narrow to permit the passage of 
snow plows and fire apparatus once 
the inevitable automobiles had lined 
a single side. Almost none of these 
dwellings had central heat or domestic 
hot water. Few had bath tubs or 
bathrooms, many sharing a toilet 
among several families. Backyards 
filled with rubbish and garbage while 
vacant dwellings were gutted of value 
and occupied by animal and human 
vermin. Deemed obsolete and a hope- 
less slum, this area has now been 
cleared of tenements and their occu- 
pants. Boston’s first urban housing 
renewal project is now replacing the 
slum with $75,000,000 worth of mid- 
dle to high income apartments and 
appropriate garages, schools, churches, 
recreation areas, and stores—a new 


type planned urban community de- 
signed to lure traffic and commuting 
weary suburbanites back to the core 


city. 

In my town of Belmont, the Boston 
& Maine Railroad Station, now de- 
funct as a passenger terminal and 
occupied by the local Lions Club, is 
surrounded by an area of relatively 
large and expensive homes, on acre 
or more lots, from which their middle 
to upper income occupants once com- 
muted by rail to Boston, about eight 
miles away. In the southern part of 
town, along an old trolley line now 
served by trolley buses is the Harvard 
Lawn area of two and three family 
houses generally closely spaced on 
3,000 to 5,000 foot lots. These were 
developed in the post World War I 
era and are fully occupied and well 
maintained today. Northwesterly and 
without adjacent public transporta- 
tion lie the post World War II and 
post Korea housing, efficient three 
bedroom ranches, split-levels, and con- 
temporaries on 7500 foot lots. My 
first-named area generally has barns 


= = @& as 


¢ for Urhia & Suburhia 


Principal reason: the Automobile and the trek to the 


suburbs and the beginnin 





which have been adapted to receive 
automobiles, the second area has no 
garages and cars left in 
areas or in the street, and the last area 
is universally equipped with two-car 
attached garages. 


are garage 


My purpose in recalling this bit of 
housing history is to create a back- 
ground for the statement that trends 
in mortgage lending are largely reflec- 
tions of trends in the demand for 
housing. The poor people of the West 
End demanded housing that was 
cheap and within walking distance of 
employment. High density, close-in, 
multi-family dwellings were the re- 
sult. 

The early escapees from the immi- 
grant crowded city rode the railroad, 
and the pleasant names of Belmont, 
Waverly, Wellesley, Weston, etc. 
attested to pleasant suburbs populated 
by those sufficiently well-to-do to 
afford rail commuting fares. Begin- 
ning in 1853, the horse-cars, and in 


4 4 


1890 the electric trolleys, brought re- 


lief from congested living to the 
working Following the five 
cent fare came the cheap housing 
booms along the trolley lines to Chel- 
sea, Revere, Dorchester, South Boston, 
and finally to Harvard Lawn in 
Belmont, although the rich 
fought the trolley franchises, just as 
Milton, Winchester, Arlington and 
other cities fight further extension of 
rapid transit today. With the end of 
World War I came the automobile at 
a mass produced price and with it 
came the end of an era of mass trans- 
portation and the beginning of the 
Automobile Revolution. 

The history books record the vast 


classes. 


suburbs 


g of the big t 


rek back again 


human changes brought about by the 
Industrial Revolution beginning with 
the first steam engine in 1785. The 
Automobile Revolution, after forty 
years, is still producing new changes 
in our pattern of living besides con- 
tinuing its broad impact on every type 
of human activity. The self-service 
department store, the drive-in bank, 
drive-in the community 
bowling center, are all recent mani- 
festations of a basic public desire to 
satisfy all their needs from automo- 
biles. Impatient of the delays in find- 
ing locations in shopping centers, pro- 
lific as these have been, strong chains 
like Robert Hall and Kinney Shoe are 
building stand-alone roadside stores 
everywhere. The trend to roadside 
doctors and dentists’ offices, to subur- 
ban office buildings, to suburban plants 
for small motel with 
restaurant and function room combi- 
nations, has hardly begun. 


restaurant, 


businesses, to 


The automobile—together with the 
government insured home loan—have 
not only decentralized our cities into 
sprawling “metropolitan areas,” they 
have made possible the flight to bet- 
ter climate that has boomed the South 
and Southwest — Florida, the Caro- 
linas, Texas, Arizona and California. 
The statistics tell how great has been 
the resettlement of families from the 
farm areas, the coal mining towns, the 
New England textile cities, and the 
general trend to the South of our vet- 


By N. PRESTON BREED 
Vice President, State Street Bank and Trust 
Company, Boston, before Providence AIB 
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erans and their families after World 
War II. 

It will take more than the lifetime 
of anyone now living to see all the 


changes in the face of America brought 


about by the automobile—and it will 
take all the money America can save 


to pay for these changes! 

We 
pause in this basic trend. Do the many 
Florida and South 
that redistribu- 
tion of population has slowed its fran- 
» Will 


urban renewal projects in Boston plus 


appear to be at a moment of 


unsold houses in 


California mean our 


tic pace of the past ten years 


projects like Prudential Center, Tech- 
nology Square, and the new Gillette 
plant gradually halt the flight to the 
the Route 110 
twenty-five mile circle around Boston 
better Route 
128, an astonishing attracter of indus- 
One 


professors 


suburbs, or will new 


become a bigger and 


try ten miles from downtown? 


of my learned marketing 


cautioned “never to 


Until more positive 


at Harvard us 
buck a trend.” 
evidence appears that people prefer 


the climate of Boston or Providence 


to that of Tampa, or that people 
would rather walk to an old office in 
Boston than drive to a new one in 


Wellesley, I would suggest the wisdom 
of continuing to move with the trends 
of the Automobile Revolution. 


I think we will continue to finance 
Suburbia, with a probable trend to- 
ward smaller lots, as good land be- 
and more distant, and 


assembled 


comes scarce! 
standardized 
from an increasing number of manu- 
high labor 
the 
built house out of the price range of 
But, we will first 
have a period of pause brought out 


more houses 


factured components, as 


and material costs force custom 


the average buyer. 
the second of the great forces of 


by 
our day 


This next important trend is the 
Population Explosion explainable in 
simple terms by the return to civilian 
life of several million veterans in 1945 
1946, their 


procreation in a period of post-war 


and marriages and their 
prosperity, of the multitude of chil- 
dren now aged 10 to 15 who are inun- 
dating our schools, will soon descend 
upon our colleges, will thereafter be 
looking for jobs, and will finally pro- 
duce the second housing boom of the 
late "60's 
our 


In other words, we knew 
the 50’s 
post-war mar- 


housing boom of was 


based on a boom of 
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riages, and we knew that this would 
taper off sharply in the 60s, and we 
are fairly sure we shall have another 
boom in the early 70's. No one, I 
concerned in any way 
goods and services to 
can afford to be 
great population tidal 
through 


repeat, no one, 
with supplying 
human beings, ig- 
norant of this 
that is 


economy. 


wave passing our 

The third major trend that affects 
our economy is our aging population, 
the result of prosperity, medical re- 
search, miracle drugs, and planned re- 


tirement. There is an old saying that 


> Jt will take more than the 


our nice suburban towns which have 
not yet seen the necessity of keeping 
their senior citizens in residence after 
their children have grown and de- 
parted and their need for large houses 
has disappeared. We will have in- 
creasing mortgage demand for good, 
modern apartments, both convention- 
ally financed and those under various 
FHA programs. 

All types of commercial construc- 
with churches and 
schools, follow population 
moves and the creation of new high- 
In the old days we 


tion, together 


always 


way networks. 


lifetime of anyone now 


living to see all the changes in the face of America 


brought about by the automobile 





and it will take all 


the money America can save to pay for these changes! 


>» In the old days we talked of 100 per cent retail 
locations, such as the street and subway crossings . . 
Today, these downtown retail areas are losing importance 
and value. The new 100 per cent area is the well- 
planned, integrated shopping center, located at or near 
important junctions of new road networks and within 
ten minutes drive of the greatest concentration possible 
of population. This is a concept that turns our previous 
thinking inside-out, for the site thus selected will likely 
be a deserted farm or even a swamp lot, shunned 
even by the speculative builders. 


>» We will continue to finance Suburbia, with a probable 
trend toward smaller lots, as good land becomes scarcer 
and more distant, and more standardized houses assembled 
from an increasing number of manufactured components, 
as high labor and material costs force the custom 
built house out of the price range of the average buyer. 


>» No one concerned in any way with supplying goods 
and services to human beings, can afford to be ignorant 
of this great population tidal wave that is passing 


through our economy. 


annuitants and pensioners live forever, 
and it is indeed true that we already 
have more older people in our popu- 
lation mix than ever before, and we 
have more to come. This population 
trend has only begun to have its ef- 
fect on the obvious retirement areas 
of Florida, Arizona, and Southern 
California, so I cannot see the end of 
the housing boom in these areas, what- 
ever their troubles. A more 
observable trend locally is in the de- 
mand for apartments, with a resulting 


present 


modest boom in new construction and 
heavy local pressure on zoning laws in 


talked of 100 per cent retail locations, 
such as the street and subway cross- 
ings at Summer-Winter-Park and 
Washington-Tremont Streets in Bos- 
ton. Today, these downtown retail 
areas are losing importance and value. 
The new 100 per cent area is the well- 
planned, integrated shopping center, 
located at or near important junctions 
of new road networks and within ten 
minutes drive of the greatest concen- 
tration possible of population. This is 
a concept that turns our previous 
thinking inside-out, for the site thus 
selected will likely be a deserted farm 


or even a swamp lot, shunned even 
by the speculative builders. Land 
bought for such a purpose at 25¢ a 
foot will shortly be worth $2 a foot or 
more. It is a fact also, hence evident 
as a trend, that industry follows pop- 
ulation, so that new factories go to 
Florida and to the new industrial 
parks of the suburbs to find workers. 

I have been talking of trends in hu- 
man affairs that produce a demand, 
even an infinite demand for capital 
until the last obsolete tenement is 
abandoned and the last eligible family 
member has its car. Can any 
father deny that this economic de- 
mand What 
of the supply of capital and its avail- 
ability for mortgage financing? 


own 


for automobiles exists? 


First, it is clear that the boom re- 
sulting from conversion of govern- 
ment bonds into mortgages by our in- 
surance companies and savings banks 
is over and that their subsequent con- 
tribution of new capital to housing 
will be modest. On a nation-wide 
scale, the burgeoning federal savings 
and loan institutions seem sure to as- 
sume a greater and greater percentage 
share of the home financing field. The 
great company and union pension 
funds, which bought the government 
bonds all the banks and insurance 
companies sold, (did you ever wonder 
where all those bonds went?) , are be- 
coming mortgage buyers on an increas- 
ingly important scale. By the time the 
housing boom of the 70’s starts, I ex- 
pect many pension fund managers will 
be excellent mortgage investors. The 
pension funds have already broken 
into the high credit mortgage market 
filling stations, office 
distribution — build- 
and have broken the old 
mortgage rate structure. If Montgom- 
ery Ward Credit Corporation twenty- 
year debentures sell at par on a 4% 
per cent coupon, the pension fund 
managers are quite happy to make a 5 
or 5% per cent filling station deal 
with Shell Oil Company. 


in a big way 
buildings, stores, 


ings, etc. 


factor in the 
supply of money for real estate financ- 
ing is the new Real Estate Investment 
Trust which provides a tax-free con- 
duit for the investment of equity 
money in real estate and mortgages. 
We are aware of the formation of many 
new trusts under this law, but we do 
not yet know how receptive the pub- 
lic will be to the stock offerings when 


A possible major new 


they begin to reach market in a few 
months from now. It is my impression 
that the new trusts will attract a 
large amount of new money into real 
estate, thus creating a demand for new 
mortgage financing, but I cannot guess 
the reaction of the public to trusts 
investing partly or fully in mortgages. 
It is my present impression that the 
trusts will not be a good vehicle for 
the more conservative type of mort- 
gages, including FHA and VA loans, 
but it is really too early to make pre- 
dictions of this type. 

The last of these changing trends is 
by far the most serious. Every discus- 
sion by students of business, or finan- 
cial groups, every meeting of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, every seminar of 
bankers or mortgage bankers seems to 
be drawn to this topic as by a power- 
ful magnet. President Kennedy has 
received a special report on it from 
Allan Sproul, former chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
This topic is the steady and serious 
outflow of gold from this country that 
has at last resulted from a ten year 
deficit in our foreign balance of pay- 
ments. This is not a short topic, nor 
an easy topic; but it vitally concerns 


every American. 


Above and beyond all else is 
international payments problem 

The yearly deficit in international 
payments is not of recent origin. It 
dates back to 1950 and has run up to 
a cumulative shortage of $20 billion. Of 
the $20 billion deficit, only $6.8 bil- 
lion, or one-third, has been withdrawn 
in shipments of gold, principally to 
England, France and Germany, while 
$21.4 billion remains here in foreign 
short-term credits which are very sen- 
to the short-term interest rate 
available here and abroad. As 
pressed recently by Prof. Jules I. Bogen 
of NYU, we have been on an inter- 
national spending spree and we now 
owe the International Diners Club 
$21.4 billion; $11 billion of this deficit 
was created during the Eisenhower 
administration. The bill rate here is 
now about 2.2 per cent vs. 4.2 per 
cent in London, and more and more 
investors are willing to accept English 
short-term government obligations as 
equivalent in credit to U. S. obliga- 


sitive 
ex- 


tions. 

The present deficit is not due to an 
excess of imports. We have re-estab- 
lished an export balance without any 


increase in protective tariffs, and we 
have had a favorable balance of trade 
of $32 billion since 1950. 

The principal dilemma relates, of 
course, to Our interest rate structure 
and to the normal anti-recession, anti- 
unemployment measures that our gov- 
ernment would want to take at this 
time. Other countries, principally 
Great Britain, France, and Germany 
have faced this problem before, and 
have faced it soundly with austerity 
and a high central bank rate. In the 
Suez crisis of 1957, the bank rate in 
England was raised to 7 per cent to 
protect the pound sterling. 


A great Secretary of the Treasury, 


John Sherman, brought soundness 
back to our currency after the Civil 
War by preaching over and over 


“the way to re- 
sume is to resume.” We have come 
to our moment of truth. 
Preservation of the value of our dollar 
requires that we act immediately to 
balance our dollar payments and stop 
the outflow of gold. The way to bal- 
ance payments is to balance payments! 


again to all listeners 


national 


If this produces a trend that is de- 
flationary, then we may have to live 
with a low level of business for yet a 
while longer. We must also learn to 
live with foreign competition, both in 
price of goods, and in price of money. 
The somber tone of President Ken- 
nedy’s State of the Union address is, 
I think, warning of austerity and seri- 
ous difficulties ahead. Let us all trust 
that our national character is equal 
to the challenge of living without 
inflation. 

“It seems to me that we face for 
the next several years, perhaps four 
or five, a good level of suburban new 
construction. But we cannot look for- 
ward to an acceleration of construc- 
tion of this type such as we have more 
or less come to expect over the last 
15 years. The reason is that, from a 
quantitive standpoint, demand and 
supply in terms of structures in most 
areas throughout the country has come 
into fair balance. We are no longer 
in the type of seller's market which 
prevailed from the late *30’s until now. 
Our problem is further somewhat 
compounded by the fact that new 
family formation for the next several 
years will be going ahead at a rela- 
tively low level.”—-FHA Commisstone? 


Neal ]. Hardy. 
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HE American now 
undergoing certain basic 
tural changes in its makeup and com- 
position. These changes are subtle 
and therefore not readily recognized, 
but they are highly important to the 
businessman and investor, 


economy is 
struc- 


changing. 
number of 


> Human resources are 
From 1947 to 1957 the 
new entries into the labor market de- 
clined. Now they are beginning to 
expand and by 1970 may exceed two 
Even though the 


million a_ year. 


>» Capital is being used more effi- 
ciently. Industry is trying to more ef- 
ficiently utilize its capital by decreasing 
its inventories. The inven- 
tories to sales is declining. Computers 
are being programmed to reduce the 
investment in raw material and semi- 
finished inventories. 

>» The international position of the 
United States is changing. Our coun- 
try is faced with a new and different 
fight on the international economic 
More changes are coming in 


ratio of 


front. 


NEW TIMES, NEW DEMANDS 
MEAN GREAT CHANGES FOR 
THE U.S. EXPERIENCING 
ITS GREATEST TRANSITION 
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economy over-all continues to grow 
we must expect a higher level of un- 
employment to persist than during the 


earlier days of the past decade. 


> The capital structure is changing. 
A new form of capital investment has 
made its appearance. This is research 
and development. The 
shifting its capital efforts from strictly 
plant and equipment to research and 
development. The impact on the econ- 


economy is 


omy of research and development ex- 
penditures is delayed and spread out. 


>» New industrial frontiers are 
emerging. In our search for growth 
in the economy 60-odd areas were re- 
cently selected for study. More than 
half of them did not exist five to 
seven years ago. New industries and 
new technologies are emerging. 


the United States import position and 
as regards foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid. 

> The pattern of consumption is 
changing. The age group mix of the 
population is undergoing some impor- 
tant changes. The heavy spending 
age group is the 25 to 44 year old 
age group. It is this group that buys 
the new homes, the new automobiles, 
new appliances, etc. Over the next 
five years this age group will remain 
relatively static in number. On the 
other hand, the 18 to 24 year old age 
group, which was relatively static dur- 
ing the decade of the fifties, will in- 
crease substantially by 1964. The con- 
sumptive requirements of this age 
group are very different from those of 
the higher income age group. They 
rent rather than buy homes. They 


buy used cars rather than new auto- 
mobiles. They buy cheaper appli- 
ances rather than the deluxe models. 
A higher percentage of their income 
goes for food, clothing and services 
than does that of the older group. 
This obviously has definite implica- 
tions for business. 

> Change in defense expenditures. 
While total defense spending is likely 
to go up at the rate of $2 billion a 
year for the next five years, expendi- 
tures for space which are now about 
$1.3 billion will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $4 to $5 billion by 1965. 

The tremendous impact of this 
change in emphasis in so short a pe- 
riod of time shakes the economy out 
of its normal progression. 


search and development expenditures 
in 1955 represented less than 1/2 per 
cent of the Gross National Product. 
Last year these expenditures 
150 per cent higher than in 1955 and 
represented 2% per cent of the Gross 
National Product. By 1970 the annual 
bill for research and development 
alone is likely to be between $30 and 
$40 billion, or approximately three 
times its present level. It naturally 
follows that these expenditures accel- 
erating at such a rapid rate will result 
before too long in a step-up in capi- 
tal expenditures, particularly once de- 
mand and capacity have been drawn 
into closer balance as they will be 
during the next few years. 


were 


Then we must recognize that our 


Changes never came so fast, never were of such far 


reaching significance, never affected so many people and 


so many businesses as is true today—but, as in so many 


past periods of great change, they are usually on us 


before we realize their full extent. 


By ALLYN P. EVANS 





These are some of the changes that 
are at work in our economy. While 
they are underway there will be dis- 
ruptions that will restrain the growth 
trend temporarily but lay the ground- 
work for a subsequent dynamic re- 
surgence in the rate of growth. 


We are going through a period of 


and the 
quicker we recognize it and meet the 
challenge the better. 

One may ask: “Where does all this 
lead To acceleration in the 
growth curve after the middle of the 
decade. Research and developments 
are undertaken to find new ways, new 
production techniques and new prod- 
ucts. Research and development ex- 
penditures do not pay off immediately. 


massive economic change 


to?” 


The pay-off comes when new technol- 


ogy, new products, and new indus- 
tries demand capital expenditures. Re- 


President, Lionel D. Edie & Co. 


population by 1970 will number about 
213 million, an increase of 33 million 
1960. 1950 and 1960 
our population increased by 28 mil- 
lion so in this decade the increase will 
be five million or 18 per cent greater 
than in the last decade. The number 
of 6 to 17 year olds will increase from 
#1 to 51 million or 25 per cent. These 
children consume a lot of foods, go 
through a lot of clothes, and the 
buildup comes toward the end of the 
decade. 

By 1965 we will be in the explosion 
stage in the 18-24 year old age group. 
This age group will increase from 
about 16% million in 1960 to 18% 
million by 1964, an increase of 2% 
million or approximately 14 per cent, 
but between 1964 and 1970 the in- 
crease will be over six million persons 
or a gain of approximately 34 per 
cent, which is two and a half times 


over Between 


more than in the earlier period. This 
is the age group where young people 
marry and that means more family 
units and more babies. While this 
age group has less to spend per capita 
than the national average, it does in 
the aggregate represent a big spending 
group for the simple reason that new 
family formations and children give 
impetus to the demand for housing 
and a wide range of goods and serv- 
ices. It is the rapid increase in the 
expansion of this age group in a rela- 
tively short period of time that pro- 
the 


years 


force to 
the later 


vides an accelerating 
growth trend during 
of the decade. 

Then we have as a practical work- 
ing hypothesis accepted the premise 





that the cold war will be with us for 
a number of years to come, and this 
implies that federal spending for de- 
fense and space will be moving up- 
ward year by year. This means 
stimulus to research and development 
expenditures, the end results of which 
are larger expenditures for capital in- 
vestment. 

Although more historical than sta- 
tistical it is true that while change 
may be disruptive to the economy at 
the time it occurs, and difficult to live 
with, it is nevertheless dynamic and 
the dynamic trend of the United 
States has come about by our almost 
fantastic adaptability to change. It 
stimulates the desire to maximize pro- 
duction and profits and minimize costs. 
Change creates new opportunities, 
new horizons, new chances for profits, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Housing for the Elderly 
A New Problem and New 


NE OF THE least explored, but 
QO potentially one of the biggest 
markets in the housing business today, 
is that of housing for the elderly 


For the mortgage banker, it offers 
bright new prospects. It is, as one 
member of the industry so succinctly 
phrases it, “an issue which is a hot 
one—as hot and as current as any- 
thing will be for a long time.’ 

A rapidly growing feature in our 
American economy, not only in num- 


bers but in economic power, the more 
than 15 million persons in this country 
who are 65 vears of 


age or over (a 


number at the rate of one- 
half 


exert 


increasing 
million yearly) are beginning to 
a marked effect on the housing 
in fact, this segment of 


market. It is, 


“senior citi- 


market 


these 
the 


the population 


zens’—which makes de- 


cision for every sixth dwelling unit 


rented or purchased 


Significantly enough, however, these 
older persons do not share proportion- 


ately in the two per cent or more 


which new construction adds each 


nation’s housing supply 
falls well short 


veal to the 
Their 


of the annual quota of 250,000 units 


share, actually, 


one-sixth of the production) which 
might be expected for an elderly mar- 
ket the total 


housing supply 


one-sixth of 
And, as 


these citizens are 


consuming 
a result, all 


too many ol forced 


to share cramped quarters with their 


children to live in neighborhoods 


which have seen better days or to 


occupy homes too large for their com- 


fort or for their needs. 


In short, their special housing re- 


quirements, generally, are not being 


provided—largely because proper fi- 


nancing does not seem to be avail- 
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able, or at least not in ready supply. 
This is not to say that nothing what- 
this field. 


beautiful hous- 


soever is being done in 
All over 
ing for the elderly is being created. As 
might be expected, church groups and 


fraternal organizations are leading the 


the country 


way The Methodist Church alone 
now has 104 (as of November, last 
year) non-profit retirement homes af- 
filiated with its Methodist Board of 
Hospitals and Homes. These are lo- 
cated in all parts of the country 


Throughout the Midwest, in Arizona 
and in the Gulf and in the 
Northwest particularly in Oregon 
and in Washington—there are many 


states, 


fine projects, either completed or in 
process 

[here is activity, too, under the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency’s 
$20 million of direct, 


low-interest loans. Just recently the 


new program 
“go ahead” signal was given to non- 
profit organizations with plans to build 
in St. Paul, in Peoria, and in Man- 
hattan—plus groups in the first two 
small communities to gain approval 
for such projects: Cordell, Oklahoma, 
Eagle Likewise, 


housing the 


and Grove, Iowa. 


local authorities across 
country are gearing to provide housing 


old 


answer to 


for the low-income aged, those 
folks for the 


housing problems is the low-rent pro- 


whom only 


gram. 


But the fact remains that the num- 
ber of units constructed—to date—is 
insufficient to the need. And the need 
is there, for all types of housing—for 
both non-profit and _ profit-motivated, 
for single family multi- 
family, duplex, high-rise apartments 
and the like. Private enterprise, gen- 


residences, 


erally, since the Housing Act of 1956, 
has proved itself inadequate. It is 
going to have to mend its ways. If eve1 
there is to be volume production in 
elderly housing, it will have to come 
in the main from the private sector of 
the housing industry. 

To encourage private enterprise in 
this direction, to spur on the develop- 
ment of good housing which can meet 
the varying special needs of elderly oc- 
cupants, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s special Section 231 
program authorizes FHA mortgage in- 
surance for both non-profit and profit- 
motivated rental housing for the el- 
derly. It was legislation, as set forth 
originally in the 1956 Housing Act (in 
particular the provisions for liberal- 
ized FHA financing for the elderly), 
which paved the way for the still fur- 
ther liberalized provisions in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1959—from which evolved 
this present program. 

By removing elderly housing from 
under the older Section 207 program 
which had preceded it, and by making 
it a separate program—Sec. 231— 
FHA gave it status. It took it out of 
the range of being only a gimmick 
under 207 and made of it another 
major “financing tool.”” Like all FHA 
programs, it depends for its success 
on the cooperation of private enter- 
prise. Not a subsidy program, it en- 
courages private sources to furnish the 
necessary capital and private industry 
to build the kind of housing older peo- 
ple need. It’s a program intended 
to help communities meet their re- 
sponsibilities to the elderly at the 
local level. 

Although a “hot item” in the FHA 
showcase, this program—admittedly— 








arket for Morteage bankers 


But “new” is hardly the word—the problem of adequately 
> housing an increasingly aging population has been face to face with us 


for well over a generation. What's new is that we’ve been slow to 


> appreciate its scope, its vital importance and significance. 
during the remainder of this century, this specialized kind of housing 
will loom more and more important. Some mortgage bankers—just as 


» some mortgage bankers in urban renewal—got into the field early 


and have been successful in it. More will follow. 


has been a slow starter. Thus far, par- 
ticipation in the program on the part 
of private lenders has not been wide- 
spread. Some lenders have not fully 
appreciated the extent of the need for 
this kind of housing, some have over- 
looked the fact that qualified non- 
profit sponsors have demonstrated 
their ability to meet their obligations, 
and some have turned away because of 
the interest rate and the long-term of 
the insured mortgages. 

There is evidence, however, of a 
growing interest throughout the coun- 
try in this so-vital Federal program of 
assistance. As of May 31, last year, 
FHA had applications for mortgage 
insurance on 97 projects in 32 states. 
Mortgages had been insured on 42 
projects. By November 30, the total 
number of active projects—under both 
Sections 231 and 207—stood at 96. 
Chis represented 11,365 units for a 
total mortgage amount of almost $115 
million. At year’s end there were 102 
projects on the active list, 18 of which 
were then in process. One year earlier, 
in December 1959, there had been 
only 59 projects with active status. 
And, according to the man in charge 
of the Sec. 231 program, former 
senator Gerald P. Nye, “FHA ended 
up the year 1960 with an even 100 
additional applications.” 


To date, except for isolated ex- 
amples — among 
Downie in Seattle, whose firm, the 
Mortgage Finance Corporation, was 
responsible for the now-famous 135- 
resident, six-story Norse Home, a non- 
profit venture and the first FHA pro}- 
ect of its kind in the United States; 
or James T. Barnes & Company in 
Detroit, which in 1957 was the mort- 
gagee in the financing of Carmel Hall, 
the first large rehabilitation develop- 
ment for elderly housing; or B. C. 
Ziegler and Company, West Bend, 
Wisconsin, which made its first el- 
derly housing loan (conventional, in- 
cidentally) way back in 1928—the 
mortgage banker has failed to see the 
significant business opportunities in 
the field of elderly housing. He has 
failed to step up his efforts to ac- 
commodate this burgeoning market. 


these: Leonard 


Of course, it’s still a relatively new 
picture—one which hasn’t yet regis- 
tered with the majority of mortgage 
bankers. Most mortgage bankers tend 
to shy away from it. But some are 
off and running in this comparatively 
new field of building and financing 
homes for the elderly. 


Now, and 


“Financing a large housing project 
for senior citizens,” as one mortgage 
banker experienced in this work points 
out, “is a major undertaking and in- 
volves considerably more than secur- 
ing the mortgage commitment.” 

For one thing, it involves time—a 
great deal of time. A project very often 
can be in the formative or development 
stages anywhere from one to three 
years, during which time it is quite 
possible that it might—and many do 

wash out. When this happens, all 
of the time that the mortgagee has 
invested in the development of the 
project is lost without any prospect of 
compensation for his efforts. Likewise, 
because of the inexperience of the 
sponsoring body in most cases, the 
prospective mortgagee must provide a 
vast amount of gratuitous service. 

For another, the project must have 
a strong, sound demand from enough 
of those who can afford to subscribe- 
if success is to be assured. It is im- 
portant to determine in advance who 
will be living in the project and from 
where these people are to be drawn. 
Will the project be close to local trans- 
portation? Will it be in proximity to 


By ROBERT J. BERAN, Associate Editor 
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project for the elderly, our next go- 
around will be a much faster packag- 
herent within a project from its incep- ing job. We'll know what we're look- 
tion—or it can result in failure! ing for, and we'll know how to go 
about it.” 


local community activities? In short, 


the elements of success must be in- 


In profit-motivated projects, par- 
ticularly, a key point is the manage- In Newberg, Oregon, this month 
(Oregon, incidentally, is a_ leader 
among states in amount of elderly 
housing activity) one mortgage bank- 


ment which the sponsor eventually 
will employ, for it is the caliber of 
management which will determine the 
profit. It must be interested in doing er’s efforts reach fruition with the 
opening of Friendsview Manor, a 
126-unit, high rise, non-profit project. 
First such FHA-insured 231 project 
to be completed in Oregon, outside of 
Portland, Friendsview 
represents the successful 


a good job, in providing services, et 
and the financing agent must be as- 
sured of this in advance. Most mort- 
gage bankers, as potential financing 
agents, have not pursued this to a metropolitan 
point Manor 
culmination of many, many months’ 
hard work and effort by the sponsor- 
ing group’s mortgagee representative, 
State Finance Co. in nearby Salem. 
It shows it can be done—and, cer- 
tainly, it makes an interesting case 


It’s always hard going, the first 
time around for any mortgage 
banker embarking, so to speak, “on 
new waters.” But in the area of el- 
derly housing financing, as in any 
other new venture, mortgage bankers 
who have undergone the experience study 

Currently, State Finance has three 


other projects on the boards, for a 


once agree that the second experience 
is easier and faster. As one puts it. 
‘whereas we had to ‘scratch for it. total of $5% million, with each in a 


every inch of the way, with our first different stage of planning. Friends- 


view Manor, however, was the firm’s 
first experience with this type of proj- 
ect. 

“It all began,” recalls vice president 
Ernest H. Miller, “approximately 
three years ago, when a group spon- 
sored by the Friends Church of Ore- 
gon decided to construct a retirement 
home at Newberg, the site of the 
Quaker-sponsored George Fox College 
and the rather informally recognized 
center of Friends Church activities in 
the Northwest area. 

“The project had been under de- 
velopment for a considerable period 
of time and had had a rather large 
amount of publicity. Following the an- 
nouncement of the creation of FHA 
Section 231, we contacted the spon- 
sors,” says Miller. “We described the 
provisions of the new section to them 
and we were appointed their contact 
representative with FHA and then 
financing agency for the completion 
of the project.” 

From their experience with the 
Quakers and the Friendsview Manor 





Non-Profit 
$12.5 million 
$50 million if public mortgagor 
New construction—100% of FHA- 
estimated replacement cost 
100% of 


Maximum Mortgage Amount 
Maximum Loan Ratio 


Existing construction 
FHA-estimated value 
Maximum Mortgage Maturity H) years 
Maximum Interest Rate 4% 
Y, of 1% annually on outstanding 
balances 
$9,000 in one-story structures; 
$9,400 in elevator structures; 
$1,250 per room additional where 
cost levels require 
May be included in the mortgage 


FHA Mortgage Insurance Premium 


Maximum Per-Unit Dollar Limit 


Non-residential Facilities 
adequate for residents’ needs 
Designed for Elderly 
Occupancy of Dwelling Units 


Must be 100% 
Preference or priority must be given 
to elderly persons 


[ype of Mortgage Payment Declining or level annuity 


Minimum Number of Dwelling 8 
Units 
Founders Fees or Related Monies Permitted subject to subordination 
agreement 
Labor Standards Prevailing wage rate unless labor 
donated 


May be, but not required to be, 
tax-exempt 
Working Capital Deposit Incident 2% 


to Insurance otf Advances 


Taxation 





LIMITATIONS ON SECTION 231 PROJECTS 


Profit-Motivated 


$12.5 million 


New construction—90% of FHA- 
estimated replacement cost 

Existing construction—90% of 
FHA-estimated value 

+0) years 

5 ify oe 

4 of 1% annually on outstanding 
balances 

$9,000 in one-story structures ; 

$9,400 in elevator structures; 

$1,250 per room additional where 
cost levels require 

May be included in the mortgage 


Must be 100% 

Preference or priority must be given 
to elderly persons 

Declining annuity 

8 

Not permitted 


Prevailing wage rate 


Not tax-exempt 
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and from discussions with 
numerous later sponsors, Miller and 
his firm learned a great deal about the 
problems associated with the promo- 
tion of projects of this type. 

first 


project, 


One of the and possibly one 
of the most important—points to be 
reckoned with, according to Miller, 
is that of the 100 per cent maximum 
loan ratio based on the FHA-estimated 
when construction 
FHA-estimated 
of rehabilitat- 
Theoreti- 


replacement cost 
is new, or on the 
when it is a case 


construction. 


value 
existing 
this is true. 


ing 


cally, 


A non-profit group 





Representative of current activity im 
“senior citizen” housing: In Denver 
the Park Manor apartment develop- 
ment (above, left), a non-profit FHA 
207 project owned by the Presbyterian 
Hospital Association of Colorado. In 


amount of equity required by FHA 
increases.” 

This aspect of 100 per cent mort- 
gage insured financing, while it might 
well be the heart of the whole 


very 
231 program, does not—as some spon- 
sor’s agents would make it seem 


require- 
not, in a 


practically eliminate equity 
altogether. It 
pay the bills. 

Sponsors also encounter unsuspected 
cash requirements, only in the 
form of the demanded equity, but in 
the very large amount of FNMA fees 
have amounted 


ments does 


word, 


not 


which, until just now, 


Oregon—Friendsview Manor (right), 

a 231 project newly opened this month 
in Newberg. In Texas—the $640,000 
Golden Age Home (below, left) in 
Lockhart which opened its doors last 
December and is the first of kind 


people of religious affiliation and with 
limited business experience, and the 
prospect of having to provide this 
substantial block of cash often turns 
out to be an extremely discouraging 
factor. 

Admittedly, in projects of this type, 
the profit potential for the mortgage 
banker is not great. But, incentive o1 
not, this is work which private enter- 
prise to do—and be 
prepared, if take a 
smaller profit in so doing. Fortunately, 
with private investor interest so singu- 
larly lacking, to date, the Federal Na- 


is going to have 
necessary, to 


— 


Texas to be planned under the 
pale of the Methodist Church. 
Finally, a scale model view of the 17- 
story, 409-unit Tucson House, a for- 
profit project planned for Phoenix. 
Note the variety of designs. 





can borrow out at 100 per cent, but 
there is a catch. 

‘While FHA does have available a 
100 per cent loan,” Miller points out, 
“the loan is not necessarily 100 per 
cent of the cost of the project—and, 
most certainly, it is not 100 per 
of all expenses involved in its promo- 
tion, construction and completion. We 
have found,’ he emphasizes, “that 
only the most Spartan-like project is 
likely to have even a nearly 100 per 
cent loan and that as the quality of 
the living units is enhanced, the 


cent 


to 2% per cent of the amount of the 
mortgage and have now been reduced 
to 1% per cent of the mortgage 
amount. Also to be considered is a 2 
per cent operating capital deposit and 
the large amount of cash required 
for furnishings not included or allow- 
able under the mortgage. 

This all means, that the 
sponsor of a $1 million project will 
find that it has an actual non-recover- 
able cash requirement of somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $100,000 to 
$150,000. Most of the sponsors are 


of course, 


under 


tional Mortgage Association, 
its special assistance functions, is au- 
thorized to purchase FHA-insured 
mortgages covering housing for the 
elderly. It may purchase either on an 
over-the-counter basis, or under ad- 
vance commitments. Mortgages cover- 
ing multi-family units, however, are 
purchased only under advance com- 


mitments. 
Most projects just can’t afford the 
points they would have to pay for 


anything other than a FNMA take- 
With FNMA as the only pur- 


out. 
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chaser, virtually, of this type of loan 
and with no servicing accruing to the 
FNMA on large 


essentially 


originator trom 


loans, it becomes a mat- 
ter of making what is to be made out 
of the 


nothing at all 


mortgagee’s service fee, or 


While, initially, com- 


pensation appears to be fair on the 
larger type mortgages, there are 

naturally—unrecognizable and unim- 
agined expenses connected with the 


development and completion of a 


project. During the tight money pe- 


riod, for instance, an easily overlooked 
item was the fact that while construc- 
tion funds could not bear more than 
44 per cent interest, the cost to the 
mortgagee was frequently in excess of 
the the 


Che difference, naturally enough, had 


rate chargeable to sponsor 


to be absorbed by the mortgagee 


State Finance’s experiences with the 
Newberg project and the similar ex- 
periences of Leonard Downie in Seat- 
tle and mortgage bankers in other 
the 


in California, in Detroit 


sections of country—in Denver, 
all seem to 
indicate that in attempting a project 
of this type it is prudent to avoid the 
big deals, those involving too many 
extra details, at least on the first try. 
Generally speaking, it appears best to 
concentrate on a project with a cost 
range of somewhere in the vicinity of 
$1¥%, 


from 


million, with a unit range of 
120 to 150. This 


mortgage men agree, to be a sensible 


seems, these 


economic unit—the type project for 
which it is easy to figure operational 
on paper, first of all, 


expenses, etc. 


and then (more importantly) to make 


uw i ork 


With 150 units or less, it takes only 
half the time to pre-sell these units 
than it would with a much bigger 
project. Sales programs in the bigger 
projects can be fairly slow. And, since 
FHA is asking that applications not be 
filed for commitment until at least 20 
to 30 per cent of the units have been 
pre-sold, it is easier to achieve this 


level with a smaller unit number. 


Even the 120- to 150-unit project, 
however, if it is a well-founded proj- 
should—offer its 

for their 
the form of a community center, rec- 


ect, can and resi- 


dents an outlet interests in 
cultural or 


No such 


ware- 


reational opportunities, 


the like 


can become simply a 


service outlets and 
project 
house or filing-away-place for oldsters 
waiting around to die. 
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he smaller 
close as possible to the center of com- 
munity life, and even, in many in- 
stances, in the very same neighbor- 
hood from which its occupants will 
be drawn, is one of the fast develop- 
ing aspects of the overall elderly hous- 
ing picture. Only a small proportion 
of elderly folk end up in luxury apart- 


type project, set as 


ments or in retirement colonies far 
from their own long-time homes. No 
more than 10 per cent of the people 
who retire can afford to—or want to 

go very far the and 


neighborhoods with which they’re fa- 


from homes 
miliar. They don’t want to be buried 
away from familiar sights, activities 
and other people. 
Continued on page 43 


NEW TIMES, NEW DEMANDS 


from page 25) 


and new places to make capital invest- 
ment. 

We expect a turnaround to occur 
in the economy sometime in the first 
half of this year. We believe that the 
resurgence in business activity will be 
brisk and strong, not sluggish, that 
popular psychology at the end of 1961 
will be far more optimistic than it is 


today and that the momentum gen- 
erated by the turnaround will con- 
tinue for the next couple of years. 


However, it will not be until the mid- 
dle of the decade that the growth rate 
will attain dynamic proportions. We 
estimate that the last six 
years of the decade the annual rate 
of growth will average, roughly, 5 per 
cent as compared with, say, an aver- 
cent for the in- 


for five or 


age of about 3 
terim period. 


per 


What do all these words mean, first, 
to practical businessmen, and secondly 


as investors? 


First, the industry groups that led 
the postwar recovery will not be the 
this decade. 
new industries 


favored industries for 
New and 


growing out of the rising expenditures 


products 


for research and development will dis- 
rupt the historic position of certain 


other industries. 


Our studies are rapidly leading us 
to the conclusion that insofar as the 
concerned there 
number of industries that 
what might be called a 
“oray zone,” that is to say, the growth 


next few years are 


will be a 
will be in 


in these industries will not be out- 
standing. In this group we put such 
industries as aircraft, appliances, auto- 
mobiles, capital goods, gas transmis- 
non-ferrous metals, 
chemicals, etc. On the other hand, 
superior growth will be found in elec- 
tronics (especially those areas directed 
to space and defense) , computer, pho- 
tographic and reproduction equip- 
ment, scientific instruments, ethical 
and proprietary drugs, petrochemicals, 
certain types of building materials, 
printing and publishing, consumption 
of electric consumer finance, 
and The 
industries will take an increasing pro- 
portion of the consumer dollar. The 
astute and alert businessman and in- 
vestor will take cognizance of these 
changes. 

These comments are broad and gen- 
eral and I caution against jumping 
to any immediate conclusions with re- 
spect to individual companies or their 
stocks, for each company must be 
analyzed and studied separately. The 
fact that the gross revenues or sales 
of an industry or company are due for 
substantial expansion does not neces- 
sarily mean that all the stocks of com- 
panies operating in that industry are 
cheap and attractive purchases. Nor 
does it mean that stocks of companies 
where the industry outlook is “gray” 
are sales. Also, it must be 
bered that there is a considerable 
overlapping of areas within a given 
modern company in that what is hap- 
pening in one division can offset what 
is occurring in another. I am throw- 
ing out these thoughts not as invest- 
ment recommendations and stock mar- 
ket advice but in the hope that they 
will activate imaginative thinking and 
provoke personal and individual stud- 
ies that I believe will be to one’s ulti- 
mate advantage. 


sion, oil, steel, 


power, 


insurance carriers. service 


remem- 


The road ahead will not be an easy 
or even one, but let us not look upon 
change as a negative factor. Change 
is positive. The changes of today are 
the dynamics of tomorrow. Our whole 
history demands that we hold this 
faith. Early in the New Testament 
Matthew spoke of faith. He said: “If 
you have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed nothing will be impossible to 
you.” I have faith in the American 
people. I have faith in the Ameri- 
can businessman. 


Before Republic National Bank, Dallas, Corre- 


spondent Bank Conference. 
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A GREAT EXPECTATION THAT BECAME A REALITY 


| ae me one of the most impressive, I might 
even say inspiring, sights to be encountered 
in the mortgage business is one which any MBA 
member can experience if he happens to be in 
Chicago the last half of June and early July for 
the School of Mortgage Banking—incidentally, the 
fourteenth year for this effort and its predecessor. 
Young men and women from every section of the 
country will be there, one group registering for 
the freshman course, another for Course II and a 
third coming back for a final 
year—and graduation. Impres- 
Year after 

and I’ve 


seen a number ol them one 


sive is the word. 


year at these events 


cannot help but notice the high 
calibre of the people entering 
and conducting this business 


and sense their interest and 





eagerness, certainly the best 


Robert Tharpe 


possible testimonial of its future 
prospects. Then there is the 
number—during the past fourteen years the School 
and its predecessor have registered nearly 2,500 
students of which 521 have taken the full three 
years’ course. And what one will see in Chicago 
at Northwestern University will be repeated at 
Stanford University in California in July and 


August at the second session of the School. 


I have a pretty good idea that not every MBA 
member recognizes, and still fewer appreciate, just 
how far the Association has come in its educational 
program inaugurated nearly 16 years ago—or in 
fact how wise were the initial decisions that cre- 
ated it, how much of practical value it has con- 
tributed to our industry and how far ahead we 
were of many of our contemporary trade groups. 
The School can speak for itself now: it’s one of 
the best any industry offers, it’s complete, authori- 
tative, consistently staffed by the best minds in the 
field and, above all, it has given our area of credit 


a new dimension and added stature it did not have 


In addition, there are the Senior Execu- 
tives Conferences at New York and Southern 
Methodist Universities in January which have been 


the most popular and sought after events MBA 


before. 


sponsors providing, as they do, an occasion for 
looking at the basic elementary trends in ou 
economy to give background for thinking and 
planning in our businesses. Just this year we have 
expanded still further into correspondence courses 
with a reception far beyond expectations, again 
indicating the seemingly endless desires for knowing 
more about this business we work in. There have 
been all sorts of off-shoots of our educatonal effort 

a student placement program that has helped 
many young people become established in mort- 
gage careers, a college liaison program that has 
established closer relations with colleges and uni- 
versities and one aspect of which is the current 
“Mortgage Bankers Days” now going on at many 
schools. 


MBA in Education has indeed been a truly 
wonderful venture. It began at a time when even 
the most optimistic would hardly have predicted 
the success it has had over the years, or how it 
would so importantly contribute to mortgage bank- 
ing as it has. This seems a good time to remind 
members of what we have in this field and suggest 
if they are not taking advantage of it, they are 
ignoring a most valuable opportunity. Mortgage 
banking as we know it today is still a new busi- 
ness; almost no other has grown so fast in such a 
short time. But its greatest days are ahead, I am 
convinced, and it is a truly fine thing to know that 
in the field of education we already have the 
mechanism perfected to take advantage of oppor- 


tunities. 


Sincerely, 


PRESIDENT 
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Identify Yourself with Your Industry — 


Every Place and Any Place You Can, Use the Term — 


Mortcace BANKER 


. IS a bit ironic that those who comprise the 


mortgage industry fail 
few instances—to identify themselves as those re- 
sponsible for the industry——or as Mortgage Bankers. 
Che mortgage industry consumes more new capital 
than any other in the nation, it was largely re- 
sponsible for making most of the great bulk of 
FHA loans, it services more than half of these 
loans now as well as more than 80 per cent of the 
loans owned by life companies, mutual savings 
banks and other institutional investors It knows 


j 


how to make—and does make—every type of mort- 


gage loan. Mortgage Bankers are responsible, yet 


all too few of them identify themselves as such. 


Every Mortgage Banker ought to identify him- 
self as a Mortgage Banker, any place, every place 
and on any occasion that he can. He ought to use 
the term on his letterhead, in every type of printed 
material, in every type and kind of advertising, 
publicity and promotion. If all Mortgage Bankers 
would do so, it would be a great step in creating 
a one-ness, an industry togetherness, about one of 
the most vital and pivotal areas of credit for 


which, in actual fact, Mortgage Bankers are the 


custodians. 


Years ago our friends in the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards employed a coined word, 
Realtor, to identify themselves and they have done 
a magnificent job since then of having it create a 
positive image as the person to see in real estate. 


In fact, the job has been so well done that the 


except in a relatively 


term has long since gone into our language. The 
term Mortgage Banker is not a coined phrase but 
it does reflect what we in our industry do. We are 
Mortgage Bankers and the words have a connota- 
tion of substance, stature, dignity. Why, then, 
don’t most of us identify ourselves as what we 
are? One answer probably is that our activities 
have become greatly diversified over the years and 
we hesitate to limit ourselves to mortgage banking 
alone. This is a mistake in my opinion and in the 
view of the MBA Public Relations Committee. 
Che more we use Mortgage Banker, the deeper the 
impression we can make with everyone by its use, 
the more the public and others with whom we deal 
will come to know that it does embrace many di- 
versified services and functions. 

Your Public Relations Committee is inaugurat- 
ing an effort seeking to convince all Mortgage 
Bankers that it is in their best interests to make 
liberal use of the phrase, Mortgage Banker. Won't 
you take a look at your own operations and see 
where you might use it and then make a note to 
see that it’s done? Over the long term, it will be 
highly advantageous to your company and yout 


industry. 


Chairman 


Public Relations Committee 
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It's Been Busy Along “The Road 
to Better Living” Past Year 


Total showings of the MBA motion 
picture, “The Road to Better Living” 
are approaching 4000 and these book- 
ings have been before almost every 
conceivable type of organization in 
the country—service clubs, such as 
Rotary, Lions, etc., high schools and 
colleges, veterans’ organizations and 
business and finance groups of every 
kind, according to a report by Bundy 
Colwell, chairman, MBA Public Re- 
lations Committee. They have been 
nation-wide, rather evenly distributed 
over the entire 50 states. In addition to 
these showings arranged through a 
professional film distributing company, 
the MBA national office has conducted, 
for more than a year and a half, a 
distribution program of its own by 
direct contacts with all local real es- 
tate boards, home builders associations, 
chapters of the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers, Society of 
Residential Appraisers, Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors, property manage- 
ment associations, and literally every 
group representing some area of ac- 
tivity related to mortgage banking. 
Che response from this selective effort 
has been excellent. In addition, mort- 
gage departments of life insurance 
companies have been solicited and 
many have booked the film. Thus, 
the distribution which “The Road to 
Better Living” has achieved in a year 
and a half is now running into im- 
pressive totals, both as to individual 
showings and audiences reached. Sig- 
nificantly, there has been almost no 
let-down in demand for the film in its 
second year, Chairman Colwell re- 
ported. 


These totals do not reflect the hun- 
dreds of showings achieved through 
efforts of MBA groups and 
individual members who _ purchased 


local 


prints for their own use. A recent de- 
velopment was the allocation of five 
prints from the distributor’s inventory 
to the U. S. Department 
which will use 
overseas and in this country through 
the Armed Forces Radio and Televi- 


sion Service. 


Defense 
them for showings 


In addition to this distribution, an- 
other professional distributor has han- 
dled telecasts of the film. So far 200 


telecasts have been arranged and 
these too were scattered over the coun- 
try on a rather even geographical 
basis. In all instances when TV sta- 
tions have designated the exact tele- 
cast hour, the MBA office has notified 
all members in the community in ad- 
vance of the showing. To give “The 
Road to Better Living” an additional 
stimulus the film was included in a 
group of thirteen other films which 
were packaged to form “The Ilka 
Chase Show.” The Road was given a 
new beginning, middle and ending, 
all narrated by Ilka Chase, well-known 
in the theatre and in the arts. In this 
way stations have an opportunity to 
buy the entire show and an increas- 
number are using the 


ingly large 


whole series. 


MBA Site Signs 


And apropos this MBA public re- 
lations activity, members are reminded 
that the Committee can still arrange 
for the attractive exterior and interior 
construction site which have 
been offered for the past two years. 
These signs come in six different sizes 


signs 


for exterior and interior use, all carry- 
ing the MBA seal and featuring the 
message, “Sign of a Good Building,” 
concluding with, “financing by ABC 
Mortgage Company” and then the 





Selectivity with Security 


firm’s address, telephone number, etc. 
Some are in plywood, some cardboard 
and others Plexi-glas. Without excep- 
tion, members who have used the 


BUILDING 





FINANCING BY 


LAKE MORTGAGE COMPANY 


1034 WEST ORANGE TELEPHONE Ex 86-0756 





signs express satisfaction with them. 
The colors are red and yellow. The 
exterior signs have withstood all kinds 
of adverse weather conditions. Mem- 
bers are invited to write for the de- 
tailed list of those available and the 
price schedule. 


MBA Phone Books 


A third continuing effort of the 
committee has been the arrangement 
whereby mortgage bankers in any 
given community could arrange fo 
group listings in the classified tele- 
phone directories under the trademark 
heading, “Mortgage Bankers 
bers of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America.” More than one hun- 
dred communities initially arranged 
for joint listings. These listings, of 
course, are in addition to each indi- 
vidual firm’s own listing in the book. 
Again, members are invited to write 
for complete details for the upcoming 
directory in their community. 


mem- 





Maximum Service 
and Maximum Yield 


J. LUDINGTON inc. 


TRIANGLE BLDG. » ROCHESTER 4,N. Y. * Phone BAker 5-3830 
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Joseph R. Jones, vice president, 


Security First National Bank, Los An- 
geles, was elected president of the 
Southern California MBA at the an- 
nual meeting. He succeeds Guy B. 


Mize, president of the Marble Co. of 
Pasadena 

Stephen H. Dolley, vice president, 
Winter Mortgage Co., 
vice president; Ross Alison, president, 
The Alison Co., 
bell Holmes, loan officer, Dwyer-Cur- 


was elec ted 


treasurer, and Camp- 


lett and Co., secretary 


New 
Thomas of 
Robert E 


politan Mortgage Co.; 


Gomer! 

Thomas Co.., 
Alshuler, president, Metro- 
Thomas Her- 


Mize, 


Mortgage 


directors are 


Mortgage 


bert, treasurer, Western 
Corp.; George Gummerson, vice pres- 
ident, Title Insurance and Trust Co.; 
Hal G. Whittle, administrative vice 
president and secretary, H. F. Whit- 
Co., and Edwin S. 


vice president, Ralph 


tle Investment 
Bingham, Ir., 
C. Sutro Co. 


Guest speaker was Carton S. Stal- 
lard, MBA first vice president. John 
president, Security 
Co., program 


J. Lyman, vice 
litle 


chairman. 


Insurance was 


A favorable outlook on _ building 
during the coming months was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Stallard. In the 15- 


year period from 1946 to 1960, Amer- 





In top photo, Messrs. Mize, Jones, 
Stallard, Holmes, and Alison. In lower 
photo, 12 past presidents of the South- 
MBA turned out to 
Left to right, Mr. 
Gibbon, John J. 


ern California 


hear Mr. Stallard. 
Mize, 


Thomas E. 
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Wallace Moir, 


Harold F. 
Mr. Stallard, Gordon Calder, 
Richard Larson, R. Douglas Burrows, 


Lyman, 
Whittle, 


Gordon Stimson, Urban K. Wilde, 
Vaughn Cook and Walter R. Clarke. 
It’s one of MBA’s largest local groups. 








ica has produced more than 16 million 
new private dwelling units, he said. 
The home ownership ratio has risen 
tc an unprecedented 62 per cent. 
Multi-family households have been re- 
duced to an unprecedented low of 2.4 
per than 4 
older houses and apartment units have 


cent and more million 


been removed from the market. 


“This does not mean that we have 
reached a limit of growth in building, 
phase of economic 
“But so far as the 
mortgage loan business is concerned, 


or any other 


growth,” he said. 
I do believe that our growth will, for 


a while, be slower than it has been 
and that the rate of our activity will 
be more closely influenced by general 


business conditions.” 


No shortage of mortgage 
it’s just the 


money reverse 


Stallard said that the most favor- 
able certainty is the fact that there 
will be no shortage of 
1961. Life insurance com- 
panies have had a good recent asset 
Both 


and savings and loan associations have 
had extraordinarily large net inflows 


mortgage 
money in 


growth. mutual savings banks 


of savings. 


“This money will have to be put 
out,” Stallard 
all the money of savings and loan as- 
sociations will go into residential mort- 


declared. “Practically 


vages, 

“In contrast to a year ago, builders 
have had good assurance that funds 
will be available to them as needed, 
so they have been able to plan with 
confidence well in advance of the 
building season. In short, conditions 
have been developing well for a solid, 
if moderate expansion, 


“The final tally of the number of 
private nonfarm dwelling units started 
in 1960 will come to about 1,200,000,” 
Stallard “Current 
the prospective increase range from 
20,000 to 80,000. The higher of these 
figures is still modest compared to 
single-year gains of 100,000 to 200,000 
additional units on 
when the credit gates were unlatched. 


said. forecasts of 


earlier occasions 


“Assuming that we shall have an 
alert and aggressive attitude on the 
part of builders and a more confident 
attitude on the part of buyers, the 
80,000 unit increase seems reasonable 
to expect.” 

































William Cooksey New Louisiana MBA President 


MBA held its 13th 
Orleans and 


The 


annual meeting in New 


Louisiana 


recorded the largest registration of its 
history. New officers 
standing, left, John D. Reynolds, sec- 
retary, Shreveport; center, Russell A. 
Foti, First National 
Mortgage Corporation, Baton Rouge; 


named were 


vice president, 


L. G. Moody President 
Palm Beach MBA 


Louis G. Moody, vice president, 
Studstill & Hollenbeck, West 
Palm Beach, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Palm Beach County MBA 
Herbert C. Sayles of the 
Mortgage Corporation of Florida. 
Newly-named vice president is Na- 
thaniel J. Orr, secretary, Anderson & 
Carr, Inc. and secretary-treasurer is 
Donald A. Wood, loan officer, D. B. 
Cole, 


Directors 


Inc., 


succeeding 


Inc. 


include 


named Edward 


T. Hargadon, vice president, Ameri- 


can Title Insurance Co.; Billy B. 
Burns, owner, Burns & Co. and W. 
Richard Wynn II, vice president, 


D. R. Mead & Company. 

The new officers were installed at 
an induction with L. K. 
Horn, vice president of Lon Worth 


banquet 


Crow Company, Miami and vice pres- 
ident of the Florida MBA, serving as 
installing officer. The Association made 
plans for the annual convention of the 
Florida MBA in Palm Beach April 
20-22, where the local group will act 
as host. Mr. Sayles is chairman of the 
Palm Beach group making the 
rangements. 


ar- 





right, John B. Pugh, treasurer, Dean 
& Pugh, Inc., Baton Rouge. Seated, 
left to right, A. K. Northrop, Jr., 
senior vice president, Dane & North- 
rop, Inc., New Orleans, and William 
G. Cooksey, president, Blaylock In- 


New officers for the MBA of the 
Carolinas include, from left, first row, 
Charles P. Landt, executive vice presi- 
dent, Cameron-Brown Company, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, vice president; 
Walter H. Andrews, vice president, 
Stevenson, Zimmerman & Co., North 
Charleston, president; Julian Hennig 
of August Kohn and Company, Inc., 
Columbia, South Carolina, vice presi- 
dent. Standing, John E. Guerry, Jr., 
vice president, Carolina National In- 





Carolinas MBA Names W. H. Andrews President 





vestment Corporation, Shreveport. 
MBA President Robert Tharpe 
made the principal address at the 
Louisana MBA meeting and is shown 
here David G. Laux, 
outgoing president, Standard Mort- 
gage Corporation; and, right, William 


with, center, 


G. Cooksey, incoming president. 


Same 





surance Co., Charleston, S. C., secre- 
tary-treasurer; Lonnie A. Garvin, 
president, Southern Mortgage Com- 
pany, Aiken, director; Joe Lawrence 
of Charlotte, director. O. P. Eagle of 
Greenville, South Carolina, was absent 
when the picture was made. MBA 
Executive Vice President Frank J. 
McCabe, Jr., made the principal talk 
at the meeting in Raleigh and spoke 
on prospects in the mortgage invest- 


field. 


ment 
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Lyle Anderson Named Ft. Lauderdale MBA Head 








Lyle A. Anderson, assistant vice 
president manager, Stockton, 


Whatley, Davin & Company, has been 


and 


elected president of Fort Lauderdale 


MBA 


Robert Cobb Elected 
San Diego President 


Robert L. Cobb. 
[. J. Bettes Company of California, 
was elected president of the San Diego 
MBA and William B. Connoley, vice 


(Com- 


Other officers, standing left to 


vice president, 


president, Lister Investment 
pany, was named vice president. Other 
officers elected at the annual meeting 
Robert W 
tary, and Guy C. Eagan, treasurer 


The San MBA's 


committees and new chairmen include 


include lravenick, secre- 


Diego roster ol 


the following: Conventional Loan and 


Appraisal, Howard Beilstein; Educa- 


tion, George Randolph; Legislative 
and Insurance, David C. Schurch: 
Mortgage Servicing, Robert Stone: 
Program, Melvin Knoll; FHA-VA, 
[fom Watson: Membership, Henry 
Rasmussen: Publicity and Attend- 
ance, Wayne Schmit; and Special 
Events, Bill Loizeaux 

a 


incinnati MBA Hears 
Shop Center Future 


> 40 per cent of all shopping center 


purchases are made between 7 and 
9 p.m 
> Parking, lots of parking, one of 


the keys to successful shopping centel! 
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ft 


Morrell, 


vice president, Dania Bank; vice pres- 


right, are treasurer, Arthur 


litle 


secretary, 


ident, Gerald Palatini, American 
Insurance Company; and 
Robert L. Lambert, Florida Bond and 
Mortgage Company 


development in the past still remains 


a pivotal factor to consider—*‘don’t 
ever force patrons to walk more than 
900 feet to a center entrance.’ 

> Keep all the “trudge” shopping, 
that is, the food and drug stores, shoe 
repair shops, etc. at one end of the 
shops, restaurants, 
etc. at the other 


it allows for com- 


center and dress 


plete disassociation 


of the different 
types ol shop- 
ping trips and lets 
the ladies of the 
house shop for 
food in her slacks 
or toreador pants 


and thus not meet 
her 


Willard Rouse 


neighbors in 


‘their finery for a luncheon at the cen- 


ter’s cafe 


These, and other facets of 
change in character of shopping cen- 
ter development and financing, were 


MBA 


meeting by 


many 


outlined for Cincinnati mem- 
their Wil- 
lard Rouse, vice president of Com- 
Research and 


nation-wide developers 


bers at recent 


munity Development 
Corporation, 
of shopping centers, as well as vice 
president, James W. Rouse & Com- 


pany, Inc., Baltimore 


> By keeping the food stores at one 
end of the mall it allows for maximum 
parking within a short distance, Rouse 
said. In most cases this eliminates the 
need for conveyor belts to take gro- 
ceries to a central pick-up point out 
in the parking lot. The distance from 
food shopping facilities to car must 
be maintained at a minimum. The 
greater the distance, the greater the 
shopper frustration and merchant ex- 
pense, Rouse said. 

> A super market must have a min- 
imum of twenty-five thousand square 
feet for proper presentation. Center 
patrons should not be forced to walk 
more than 750 feet to get from one 
end to the other, and 500 feet is more 
Ninety parking 
with sixty to sixty-five feet between 


acceptable. degree 


bays has proven most successful. 

> Financing has changed consider- 
ably during the last decade. The base 
rentals paid by the principal tenants 
must cover all expenses, amortization 
and debt cost. This requirement, in 
most instances, has forced the devel- 
with greater equity 


oper to “go-in” 


than ever before. 
. Major credits 
willing to pay a rental commensurate 
with the cost of the space they occupy, 
thus smaller shops must offset this defi- 
cit. However, to provide these inde- 
pendents with the traffic they require 
to pay the higher rentals, the national 
tenants must be so placed in the cen- 
ter that they create a “cross-pull.” The 
developer must be in command, Rouse 
declares, to see that it’s done this way. 


are usually not 


> The center structure itself can be 
built for about $10 a square foot as 
most national tenants insist. However, 
land improvements, miscellaneous 
and fees will run this cost up 
another $4.00-4.50. Many developers 
this out 
half 


costs 


investors have found 
until the 


and 
but not center was 
complete. 

» Development of shopping cen- 
ters has become a field unto itself and 
one that tackled successfully 
only by the professional. 
can the uninitiated pick up a piece 
of ground, have plans drawn, let any- 
one and everyone take space of their 
own choosing, finance out and expect 
the center to be paid for in five to 
eight years. Though center develop- 
ment is far from being in its mature 
stage, it has progressed considerably 


can be 
No longe1 


from its embryo. 


ONE MASSIVE PROBLEM 
(from page 19) 

wish to hold gold for this purpose. 
Today other countries through their 
citizens, businesses, and official institu- 
tions, hold more than $19 billion 
worth of liquid dollar assets here in 
the United States, in the form of bank 
Treasury bills and other 
short-term instruments. If we are to 
fulfill our role as a central reserve 
currency, these dollar holdings must 
be considered as safe as gold. Indeed, 
some $12 billion of them, representing 
central bank reserves, are immediately 
redeemable into gold. 
such as 
essential to the 
interna- 


deposits, 


Large reserves those we 
have described 
smooth functioning of 
tional monetary system. British 
still play a similar their 
sterling balances, although now on a 
more modest scale. But, as the British 
discovered a long time ago, the re- 
sponsibility of being a reserve cur- 
rency has its drawbacks, as well as its 
compensations. A fulfilling 
role has to be as far above 
Once its 


are 
our 
The 


role with 


country 
such a 
reproach as Caesar's wife 
fiscal virtue is doubted, rightly or 
wrongly, the damage could be fatal. 
There can be, in a word, a run on 
the bank, threatening the country’s 
international solvency. 

There are those who feel that such 
pressure is all to the good, for it places 
a certain discipline on the United 
States to lead a sound, conservative 
economic life, and indeed there is 
much merit to this argument. But the 
trouble is that, during periods of 
economic recession at home, counter- 
cyclical measures, which are perfectly 
sound from a domestic point of view, 
may run contrary to our interests as 
a central reserve currency 
At such a time, events outside our own 
control may buffet us—and drive the 
creditors clamoring to our doorstep. 
Even our own citizens may be induced 
to move their belongings abroad. No 
better illustration of this dilemma is 
needed than the recent 
events, when we found ourselves af- 
flicted with a moderate recession, took 
a dose of easier money to cure it, and 
soon began reaping the whirlwind. 

The international monetary mech- 
anism as it now stands is clearly in- 
adequate. It places too heavy a burden 
on the dollar and the pound, and it 
restricts action on the domestic scene, 
often at the expense of American and 


country. 


pattern of 


British citizens. 

More and more this fact is gaining 
recognition among economists, bank- 
ers and government officials. A num- 
ber of proposals have now been put 
forward to rectify it. Perhaps the most 
far-reaching of these is the so-called 
Triffin Plan, developed by Professor 
Robert Triffin of Yale University. 

Prof. Triffin would transform the 
present International Monetary Fund 
into what, in effect, would be a super- 
central bank. He would set up pro- 
cedures to lead 
eventually to transfer most of their of- 
ficial dollar, pound and other foreign 
currency balances into the Fund. In 
addition, they could make a further 
transfer of gold. For all of this, they 
would receive deposits in the Fund. 
Most nations would then hold the bulk 
of their official foreign exchange re- 
serves in the form of deposits with 
the Monetary Fund, and the Fund 
would hold as assets both gold and 
liquid claims on other nations. In the 
case of the dollar, for example, the 
Fund might eventually take over most 
of the $12 billion of Treasury bills, 
time deposits and other liquid assets 
now held by foreign central banks. 
The Fund would earn interest on such 
assets, but it also would pay out in- 
terest to the central banks on their 
deposits with it. 

There seems to me much farseeing 
sense in Prof. Triffin’s proposal, but 
it does involve the extreme measure 
of turning over to a central organiza- 


member countries 


tion immense resources and power 
indeed a share of our national sov- 
ereignty. Among other features, there 
is one that might make the United 
States in particular take pause. For 
the Plan would require all member 
nations to give an exchange rate guar- 
antee, in terms of the relation of their 
own currency to gold, on all assets of 
their country held by the Monetary 
Fund. In essence, this means that the 
United States would guarantee the 
gold content of the dollar, insofar as 
Monetary Fund holdings were con- 
cerned. We certainly would hope and 
expect that the price of gold would 
not be raised, and there is no earthly 
reason for such a step in the fore- 
seeable future. Yet one hesitates to 
write a blank check for future genera- 
tions on a matter not completely in 
our own control. 

Much that the Triffin Plan calls 
for could be accomplished, I believe, 


in other, more simple ways. The least 
complicated methods, if it did not en- 
counter serious obstacles, would merely 
involve an agreement among major 
central banks to hold each other’s 
currencies under certain conditions, 
rather than demand gold. Unfortun- 
ately, such an agreement runs counte1 
to present policies and regulations of 
many central banks, and it is highly 
doubtful that we could expect its 
adoption. As a practical matter, I be- 
lieve we may do best to look to the 
Monetary Fund in its present form 
for more effective help—making only 
moderate changes in its rules and 
procedures. This may not provide the 
ultimate answer, but it would go a 
long way toward meeting the imme- 
diate dilemma. 

If the Fund is to buttress the dolla: 
against extreme swings, it will need 
to have at its command larger supplies 
of other currencies. 

One over-riding conclusion emerges 
from any consideration of these twin 
problems of the balance of payments 
and the gold outflow; that is the need 
not only for discipline at home, but 
for understanding and co-operation 
from other peoples, particularly those 
of the West. The United States would 
find it very difficult to erase the deficit 
in its foreign payments by acting alone 

especially where heavy commit- 
ments for mutual defense and aid are 
involved. By the same token, if we are 
to realize stability in world currency 
arrangements, mutual restraint and 
co-ordinated action are imperative. 

For this reason, I share Douglas 
Dilion’s belief in the great importance 
of OECD, the newly proposed Organ- 
ization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. In OECD, as well 
as NATO, we have forums where 
many of these matters can be faced, 
where politics can be co-ordinated, 
and where burdens can be shared. 

There is more here, then, than 
a gold outflow or payments deficit to 
challenge us. 

These matters challenge our wis- 
dom, our patience, and the sense of 
common purpose binding all free peo- 
ples. 

We can never respond by retreat. 
For isolation means evasion. 

We can respond only by acting- 
ourselves with our allies—in a manner 
both mature and imaginative, to show 
the world the capacity of free nations 
to think anew and to act together. 
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Inside the Mortgage Workshop 


What's the technique in making an 
commercial or shopping 
What 
for, what’s their investment preference 

How 
succession, 


> How 


mortgages now, 


industrial 


center loan? do investors look 


now? important 1S Mmanage- 


ment what’s the investor 


attitude deeply are pension 


funds in what are the 


What's the accepted for- 


prospec ts 


mula for acquiring a servicing ac- 


how do you solicitors, 


count 


pay 


what’s the format for opening and 
office? 
a multitude of 


operating a branch 

These, and literally 
other questions, every one right down 
the alley of practical mortgage opera- 
tion, introduced and examined 
at MBA’s unique Workshop sessions 


at the Chicago Midwestern Mortgage 


were 


Conference. The sessions might well 


have been called Operation Trade Se- 


crets because, for the first time in 


MBA meeting history, they were so 


organized and so conducted that noth- 
ing except the most factual and basic 

Theories and 
what 
to be pinpointed to a most pre- 
The result was that, in 


information came out. 


guesses wouldn’t do; was said 
had 
cise degree. 
this business of increasing complexity, 
we got down to the most basic essen- 
tials. So successful was the experience 
that they were incorporated in the 
Conference in 


Southern Mortgage 


Atlanta. 





Donald S. McGregor and his session on branch office 


operation and W. W 


gages for pension funds 


Wheaton and his group on mort- 
What was unique, and doubly 


profitable, was that sometimes the session titles failed to 





Each Workshop was held twice so that every one of 
the more than 1,000 who attended the Chicago Confer- 


ence could catch at least two 


one who came did just that 


and it seemed that every- 
Below right, Dale Thomp- 





express all that transpired 
Below, Robert Pease’s session on commercial and indus- 
trial loans and Wallace Moir’s on management succession. 


one subject led to another. 





son’s session of FHA’s special programs which, under 
standably, revolved substantially around the prospects 
and possibilities in urban renewal. Consensus: Urban re- 
newal is sure to be one of the really big things in real estate. 
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MBA’s Chicago Conference was highlighted by one of 
the most significant speeches made in many a day, that 
of Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., president of Chicago’s First 
National Bank—but it had nothing to do with mortgages 
Theme: that Russia aims to do just what 
destroy us, 


or banking. 
she has been proclaiming for a generation 
bury our free enterprise system, scuttle capitalism forever 
and substitute communism in the world. That’s the chal- 
lenge, he said, there can be no mistake about it. What 
this nation is faced with is the job of meeting it—and win- 
ning. Reprinted widely throughout the country, it was a 
document of the greatest value, for now and for guidance 





in the days to come. Above, Newton S. Noble, Chicago, 
Conference co-chairman; C, C. Cameron, Raleigh, N. C.., 
MBA’s chairman of meetings this year; Maurice A. Pol- 
lak. Chicago Conference co-chairman; and MBA President 
Robert Tharpe. Seated, John Nuveen, prominent invest- 
ECA ambassador to various 
(right, 


ment banker and forme: 
European countries who joined Mr. Freeman 
seated) in the forum discussion which followed his ad- 
dress. Right, the second day panel discussion on the real 
estate investment trust conducted by General Counsel 
Samuel E. Neel. Consensus: It’s a tremendous opportu- 
nity but, right now, there are problems to be solved. 





Some who were at Chicago: Frank J. Finan and Don- 
ald Massaker, Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New 
York; Robert W. Guiles and James E. Brophy, James T. 
Barnes & Company, Detroit; Silas F. Albert, also with 
the Barnes Company, in Grand Rapids. In right photo, 
Davant Latham, Arthur R. Davant Company, Mem- 





More who were there, left, Albert B. Kurrus, Wil- 
liams, Kurrus & Company, St. Louis; Richard S. Willis, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston; 
Mansfield J. Wegmann, Williams, Kurrus & Co., St. Louis. 


phis; C. M. MacKinnon, Union Mortgage Company, 
Detroit; Arthur Davant, Arthur R. Davant Company, 
Memphis; J. F. Hegessy, Miller & Viele, Salt Lake City; 
F. Hugh Ward, Ward Mortgage & Realty Company, 
Rockford, Ill.; R. W. Smith, also with Union Mortgage 
Company, Detroit. 





And, right, a Conference leading to a session: Robert H. 
Pease, vice president, Draper & Kramer, Inc., Chicago 


and President Tharpe. Standing, MBA Vice President 


Carton S. Stallard. 
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SERVICING TIPS 





from the TOP 


{bout mortgage loan servicing 


from the Mortgage Servicing Committee 


Joseph L. Engleman, Chairman 
Column Conductor—Donald A. Luff 





We Microfilmed Reeords of 40.000 Loans 


MICROFILM 
the mortgage division of Invest- 
has elim- 


A application for 
ors Diversified Services, Inc. 
inated the typing of duplicate mort- 
gage files, the maintenance of branch 
files and has reduced our space re- 
quirements to a bare minimum. These 


three Savings oO curred when our mort- 


gage division converted its 40,000 
residential mortgage files to 16mm 
microfilm jackets. At first, the new 


microfilm system was considered as a 
solution to the space problem, but 
then it showed its real potential by 
eliminating a 


typing operation, a 


proofreading requirement, and dupli- 


cate files at our branch office loca- 
tions 

A key to the new system is a 
‘Filmac 100” Microfilm Reader- 


a look 


suffice for 


Printer which furnishes either 
The look 


reference or to 


or a copy may 


internal answer a 
branch office question. The copy is for 
legal counsel and for individuals need- 
ing additional information. In analyz- 
ing our mortgage files, we noticed that 
40,000 file 


kept, as few as ten a day were needed 


while folders had to be 


tor reference. 

Our mortgage files exploded with 
the First, 
standard drawers 


construction boom. 


file 


were used. Then came open-shelf fil- 


home 
cabinets with 
ing. But as mortgages piled up, micro- 
film became the solution. Two things 
made microfilming practical for con- 
The first 
was the concept of a microfilm card 
jacket to house: strips of film. A card 
film jacket corresponds to a file folder 
records. The 


verting our mortgage files. 


of paper second is a 
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One of the coming big developments in mortgage 


servicing and record-keeping, as some see it, is reducing 


the large number of records to microfilm. The title 


tells what one company has already done. 


By FRANK C. HAAS 


{ssistant Vice President-Mortgage Division 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc., Minneapolis 


Reader that produces a copy in sec- 
onds. With card jackets, two lami- 


nated sheets of plastic replaces a 
bulky folder. The film is inserted in 
uniform order into the channels of 


the jacket after being edited. Addi- 
tional supplementary information es- 
sential to the mortgage loan may be 
inserted when desired. These card 
jackets are only 4 by 6 inches in size 
and can be filed 35 to 40 per inch. 
The Reader-Printer is the 
factor making microfilm practical for 
our mortgage operation. By providing 


second 


a copy of the mortgage file, or a re- 


view for instantaneous reference, it 
made microfilm usable for both home 


and branch offices. With the jacket 


“system. within 90 seconds we can find 


a microfilmed mortgage file, locate the 
desired picture in the file and get a 
copy. In the beginning, some persons 
who received the copy were unaware 
it was made from microfilm. 

We decided to film residential mort- 
gages and to keep the conventional 
commercial mortgages intact. Con- 
ventional commercial mortgages 
usually in the seven and eight figure 
category. They are of the type of loan 
which requires periodic reflections of 


are 


the financial condition of the mort- 
gagor and physical condition of the 
security property. 

From our experience over the years, 
we have learned that residential loans 
after closing or purchase had the least 
file activity outside of the file depart- 
ment. However, these residential loans 
were responsible for most of the file 
space allocated to our mortgage divi- 
sion. In addition, we decided that the 
best time to film a mortgage file is as 
soon as the original file is complete. 
At this point, the file is in the best 
condition. All of its records have been 
checked by department personnel. 
Daily work is much easier than a 
backlog. Both new and old files are 
microfilmed as part of the regular 
procedure. A portion of the residential 
files has been incorporated and new 
files are being added daily to micro- 
film. 

When an institution in its business 
operation must pledge original mort- 
gage documents as collateral, the 
microfilm card file can prove invalu- 
able as it represents an inexpensive 
working copy of all original papers. 
The microfilm file additionally pro- 
vides closer control of original papers. 








This mammoth file of 


BEFORE 


folders containing the company’s resi- 
dential mortgage files is now being 
reduced to microfilm to conserve space 
ind eliminate duplication of efforts. 
Contents of full sized file folders, held 
by secretary, at right, are now reduced 
microfilm jacket seen at 


‘Oo a single 





AFTER Two small file cabinets 
this size will eventually hold contents 
of entire area shown in “before” view. 
Vew data can be added to jackets 
vithout refilming, since film slips in 


and out easily. 





Below—key to the retrieval of data is 
a “Filmac” microfilm reader-printer. 
Film jackets are inserted in machine, 
a button is pressed and an 8Y2x11 full 
sized copy of original emerges in ten 
seconds. Operation is completely auto- 
matic. 





Jackets are not expected to leave the 


mortgage file department. Instead, 
they will be used either for viewer 
reference or to provide paper copies 
for use by counsel and branches. The 


Reader-Printer does both jobs. 


Moreover, we plan to copy original 
mortgage data in pending files for 


file reference. Occasionally, when 
original papers are sent through the 
in-plant mail, they may be misrouted. 
An inexperienced employee may not 
realize the legal importance of the 
original record and not return it to 
the proper person. By providing cop- 
ies for vital legal records, we expect 
to avoid such mishaps. 





Share Alike... 


In most real estate transac 
tions it is necessary to split 
up annual payments such as 
taxes, between seller and 
buyer, on a pro rata basis 
While the arithmetic is not 
difficult, still a table may 
well be helpful. With this 
in mind we have prepared a 
“Proration Table” showing 
the proportion of various 
amounts for cach dav of the 


FINANCIAL pPuBLisSHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


OFFERING MATHEMATICAI 


year, on the basis of exact 
days and a 365-day year. 
his booklet is conveniently 
small, and especially suitable 
for advertising presentation 
to people like attorneys who 
must frequently make these 
calculations. Price is $1, with 
reduced prices in quantitics. 
~ * * 

ree sample on request. 

\sk for Chart K-105. 
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Protect your mortgage investments wich 
Berks Title Insurance policies. Berks Title offers full 
service to corporations and individuals who buy, lease or 


otherwise invest in real estate. 
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District of Columbia 
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Additional Subscriptions to The Mortgage Banker 
$4 for One Year @® $10 Three Years 


You can send subscriptions to business contacts—builders, attorneys, investors, ete.— 
with good results, as many members are discovering. An attractive gift card inscribed 
with your name as donor is sent. Write Circulation Department, The Mortgage Banker, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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SERVICING 


A Plan We Devised for 
Getting Loan Facts Quicker 


During the process of improving 
Various procedures as our volume ol 
loans serviced was rapidly increasing, 
we have devised procedures that 


proved very helpful in our office. Like 


most companies in our business, we 
have a real need for various index 
records. We use no notices, coupons 


or books and ask all borrowers to show 
their complete loan number on all re- 
mittances, correspondence, eu \ very 
large percentage, at least 95 per cent, 
de so; but we must be able to promptly 
We, there- 
fore, have always maintained a three- 
file 


alphabetical, 


identify those who do not 


way index card record, One is 


one geographical and 


one numerical 


The need for the first two is prob- 
the third 

frankly, 
Since we 


ably obvious. The need for 


one is less necessary and is, 
used sparingly in our office 

use investors’ loan numbers, it has 
been of some help in telling quickly 
the full information on loans serviced 
for any one investor. We permit these 


cards to be removed by our Produc- 
tion Department to assist them on in- 


spection trips, et 


In the beginning, we prepared the 
alphabetical card with the borrower's 
name on the top line, the geographical 
card with the address of the security 
the 
card with the loan number on the top 
Obviously, 


on the top line and numerical 


line. All cards were white 


it was necessary to carefully check the 


information typed on each new loan . 


card 


Several years ago, we purchased an 


Addressograph machine and began 
setting-up most of our records by the 
This 

that 
checked but did not help the situation 


use of the plate reduced the 


number of records had to be 


on our index cards. It was suggested 
that we could use the plate to prepare 
these cards but the possibility of mis- 
filing seemed high. It was then de- 


cided to use a different colored card 
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Simple as 


{BC and it has saved a lot of 


time and effort—and practically every office is 


equipped to do the same thing. 


By DONALD A. LUFF 


Vice President, Jay F. Zook, Inc. 


Cleveland 


We 


use a cherry colored card for the al- 


for each type index card. now 


phabetical index, a salmon colored 
card for the geographical index and a 
light the numerical 
op- 
Chis makes 
White 


cards are used for special cards, such 


brown card for 
Se ¢ 
page ; 


misfiling 


one. cards in tlustration 


posite lou er right 
almost impossible. 
as those to show names of Land Con- 


tract purchasers who may send in 
payments, etc. By typing an “M” in 


the middle of the line above the bor- 


rowers name on the plate, we can 
identify readily those loans where the 
mailing address is not the address of 
the security. On such cases, the ad- 
dress of the security is typed on the 
geographical card and the card is filed 
accordingly. 

We have added additional features 
that have greatly enhanced the use of 
add- 


ing on the bottom line of the plate, 
the sixth line, code information for 


these Addressograph plates. By 


the original amount of the loan, the 
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51 EAST 42ND STREET 








Mortgage Originators 


Our business is selling FHA and VA Mortgages to the 
secondary market. If you seek Takeout Commitments, 
we urge you to consult us. 


Edwin F. Armstrong & Company 


MURRAY HILL 2-1176 





NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 




















nterest rate, the term, the fixed prin- 


cipal and interest and the participa- 
tion, we were able to eliminate much 
this information on ledger 
cards, cashier cards, insurance cards 
All of these rec- 
tax cards, index cards, 
mortgage 


of same 
and collection cards. 
ords, plus our 
FHA 
cards and our permanent loan file are 
prepared from these plates. All printed 
forms that can use this information 
have a block provided thereon for 
the information from the 
The example will show how 


insurance premium 


printing 
plate. 
we have accomplished this. It proved 
extremely helpful in our office. 


As can be seen from the example, 


we show 


type of loan at the extreme left on the 
top line of the plate and the complete 
loan number at the extreme right on 
the same line. Each investor 
signed a different control number. We 
a “C” for a conventional residen- 
tial loan, a “F” for a FHA residential, 
a a VA loan, a “B” 
business loan and a “R” for a 
rental housing loan. 

In addition to the color system used 
for our index cards, we have success- 


is as- 
use 


for a 


FHA 


for 


fully adopted colors in other respects. 
We have five basic types of loans, con- 


ventional, FHA and VA residential 


the control number for the 
investor and a letter to identify the 


loans, conventional income property, 
business loans and FHA rental 
housing loans. We use white for all 
conventional residential, buff for FHA 
residential, light green for VA, light 
blue salmon for 
FHA rental housing loans. This color 
scheme is used for ledger cards, cash- 
ier cards, tax cards, collection cards 
and the identification tabs for the Ad- 
dressograph plates. This has proved 
to be a great help in filing and imme- 
diately identifying types of loans. For 
those companies that make deposits by 
type of loan by investor, this is helpful 
in preventing errors. The same is true 


or 


for business and 


in paying taxes. 
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HOUSING FOR THE 


from page 30 


ELDERLY 


With urban renewal projects clear- 
ing thousands of acres of land, there 
is a re-birth in many cities of close-in 
building sites—sites often quite suit- 
able for senior citizen housing. Site 
acquisition, of course, can be some- 
thing of a problem. Land, if a spon- 
sor must go out and buy it, is expen- 


sive; and very often there is the added 
trouble of having to spend a great 
deal of time convincing FHA of the 
value of the particular type of land 
which the sponsor feels is required 
for its particular project. Zoning ob- 
stacles, too, can pose problems. All 
too often there is on the 
part of communities and they will 
actually oppose any re-zoning of resi- 
dential areas to include special hous- 


resistance 
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ing for the elderly. Where zoning of 
land may be a consideration, it should 
be remembered that elderly people 
provide tax and school benefits to a 
community since they rarely house 
school-age children. 

Among other definitely developing 
trends is that of including life-time 
care as part of a project’s overall pro- 
gram. A study completed recently at 


the Norse Home in Seattle, for ex- 


43 








ample, shows that less than 2 per cent 


of its residents ever have to leave for 
services not available on the premises 
Sometimes, of course, this “complete 
package” type of life-time care can be 
too expensive for the average older 
person. And there has been some 
criticism, too, that this aspect of the 


elderly program is being abused 


One of the most recent develop- 
ments in the picture is the degree ol 
competition arising between various 
projects as thei sponsorship appears 
to offer duplicating facilities or com- 
petitive facilities in the same city or 
the same area, This leads to a cer- 
tain amount of “shopping around” 

something which, until just recently, 
was not characteristic of prospective 
tenants There have heen cases in 
which a would-be tenant makes his 
earnest money deposit for a specifi 


unit in a particular project, and, 


having shopped around, he decides 
to take space, instead, in a competing 
project—surrendering, entirely, his 
earnest money deposit in the first pro}- 


ect 


FHA, as these occurrences become 
more frequent, is beginning to ques- 
tion the degree of demand for the 
large number of these projects and is 
taking a longer and harder look at 
the proposed sales campaigns and the 
pro forma operating statement pro- 
jected by the sponsors. FHA, currently, 
also is becoming more restrictive in 
what a sponsor can do with the 


founder's fee which, in a non-profit 


project, 1S generally a basic require- 
ment in addition to the rent and 
which can range from six to eight 
thousand dollars, and as high as ten 
thousand. This money, of course, 
either goes into escrow for meeting 
the mortgage debt payments, or pays 
for the tenant’s life care, or under- 
medical and hospital costs, 


Nev ertheless, FHA is 


making a study of the uses to which 


writes 


burial costs, et 


these fees are being put 


Slow-starter or not, the Section 231 
program—at least as far as non-profit 


projects go--is gaining momentum, 


however gradually. And, even in the 
field of 


despite FHA’s own claim that this 


profit-motivated projects 
yhase of its program “has come al- 
I prog 


most to a standstill’”—there is activity. 


Just this past January, a Detroit 
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mortgage banking firm, James T. 
Barnes & Company, closed a mortgage 
in the amount of $450,000 on a for- 
profit elderly housing project insured 
under 231. To be located in Royal 
Oak, a suburb of Detroit, it is one of 
the first such projects to be insured by 
FHA and the first in the state of 


Michigan 


Known as the American House, the 
project will consist of 55 units and will 
provide “in-town” private apartment 
residency coupled with personal serv- 
ice and care. The initial facility will 


be an electrically heated structure, 


with all private baths, private tele- 
phone service, beautician and barbet 
service, a library, hobby and craft 
rooms and complete social and occu- 


pational therapy facilities. A trained 


staff will be in permanent attendance, 
including a dietician and a recrea- 
tional counselor. There will be lab- 
oratory facilities and physical reha- 
bilitation facilities, as well. Units are 
scheduled to rent at $110 a month. 

The mortgage on this project will 
run for 39 years, at 5% per cent 
interest. While the Barnes Company 
supplied the construction money for 
the project, it could not arrange for 
permanent financing through any in- 
vestor other than FNMA. It does 
intend, however, in the five months 
or so necessary for construction to be 
completed, to continue its efforts to 


locate a private lender. 


FHA, past experience shows, has 
always been inclined to look with a 


jaundiced eye on_ profit-motivated 
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projects. It exercises a close scrutiny 
on the marketability of what is being 
proposed, mainly because when such 
a project involves rehabilitation of an 
existing structure FHA must be doubly 
careful in determining whether or 
not the converted property qualifies 
under its rigid insuring requirements 
for the 231 program. 


With the 10 per cent equity re- 
quirement as a limiting factor and 
with the interest rate as it is, discounts 
being what they are, etc. there just 
isn’t much chance—currently—of stir- 
ring up investor interest in for-profit 
projects for the elderly, because there 
isn’t much chance for investor profit. 
In such for-profit projects, sponsored 
by private individuals, the only finan- 
cial soundness is in the project iself; 
from an 


and it is not as attractive, 


investor's viewpoint, as one being 


backed by a church or fraternal or- 


ganization, for example. 


Back in 1957 when the Barnes Com- 
pany was the mortgagee in the financ- 
ing of the Carmel Hall project—first 
large rehabilitation devolopment for 
insured under the 

it processed the 


the elderly to be 
FHA 207 
case to final insurance without obtain- 
FNMA then, it 
was successful in selling the mortgage 
to the Michigan Public School Em- 
ployees Retirement Fund at a price 
of 99. total 
commitment and marketing fee to 
FNMA would have been 1% per cent 
of the total amount of the mortgage, 
saved the Archdiocese 
sponsor of the project) 


program 


ing a commitment; 


Because the cost for a 


the company 
of Detroit 

one-half of one per cent. The project 
was a success, also, for James T. 
Barnes & Company since it was able 
to negotiate a servicing contract with 


the final mortgagee. 


Fundamental to the entire issue of 
whether or not the FHA elderly hous- 
ing program is ever to really start 
rolling are the attitudes and actions 
of the local FHA district offices and 
directors in the varying sections of the 
country. Admittedly, in some 
the 231 program is as new to the FHA 


areas 
personnel as to everyone else, but 
these people must learn and explore 
the program’s range of possibilities. 
They must be more enthusiastic and 
forward in their approach than they 
sometimes are; they must do all they 
can to push the program, to create 
excitement and interest in their areas. 


All too frequently, the complaint has 
been leveled, these local field offices 
do not employ their full local powers 
and do not exercise these powers in 
light of local conditions. Local FHA 
directors, particularly in areas away 
from the densely populated cities, 
these complaints further charge, look 
too much to Washington to take the 
lead rather than putting into play 
their own full discretionary powers 
and authority. 


It’s a good program, agreed, but 
some simplification is needed 


FHA is criticized, too, for not fully 


explaining to potential sponsoring 
groups the degree of liability which 
it—when once FHA approval is given 
share with the 


to a project—must 


sponsor. Of course, it is not basic 
FHA philosophy to tell a prospective 
FHA will share 
your loss, if anything goes wrong.” 


But, even so, FHA 


thorough in 


sponsor “don’t worry 
many feel—could 
be more clarifying the 
limit of the sponsor’s responsibility 


and its own share in it. 


In a semi-social field such as this, 
it is not possible to treat both profit- 
motivated people and non-profit mo- 
tivated people in the same way ot 
rules of the 


according to the same 
game. As one mortgage banker puts 
it: “The present FHA set-up is fine 


for doing business with profit-moti- 
vated groups, but not with non-profit. 
You can’t talk 100 per cent financing 
with church groups—-they’re just not 
that sophisticated to our ways, to the 
ways of mortgage banking and lend- 
ing.” And the 544 
rate, it is obvious, places too heavy a 


per cent interest 
burden on church groups, generally 
speaking. 

That the FHA processing procedure 
under its 231 program is laborious 
frequently 


unduly so—is another 


voiced criticism. Feasibility of ap- 
proval, for example, should be obtain- 
able in 10 days—30 days at the out- 
side most; instead, it sometimes takes 
6 months, or longer. And, of course, 
the rigid 


quirements which, logically enough, 


minimum construction re- 
add considerably to construction costs 

sometimes making it impossible to 
peg rents low enough to accommodate 
the income level of the people for 
whom the housing is built—is another 
point of contention with many 


But coin has two sides and 
FHA has its supporters, as well. “It’s 
not as difficult to work with FHA, as 
many say it is,” insists Denver mort- 
gage banker, Robert G. Boucher, “if 
the sponsoring group is determined 


every 


and sincere. 


“It’s a big program in light of what 
it’s trying to accomplish,” he points 
out. “There's got to be some red tape 


and delay—it can’t all be eliminated.” 


Boucher, who is with the Mortgage 
Investments Co. in Denver, is em- 
phatic in his insistence that if a spon- 
sor has “‘stick-to-it-iveness” he’ll come 
out on top—and, in most cases, even- 
tually will have to admit that in the 
majority of its requirements and sug- 
gestions FHA is justified. It is the 
mortgage banker who, in acting as a 
sponsor’s agent, must condition the 
sponsor to bear up under the pressure 
of FHA’s arguments and its attempts 
to “beat down” a vacillating sponsor. 


Under FHA’s earlier 207 program, 
Boucher’s firm produced the 138-unit 
Park Manor apartment development 
in Denver, a non-profit, non-sectarian 
project owned by the Presbyterian 
Hospital Association of Colorado. 


Despite the misconceptions among 
lenders concerning older people (they 
are nol risks!) and the 
housing market they represent, with 
the result that conventional mortgage 


poor credit 


money might not seem to be readily 
available for this type of financing, 
many of the projects for the elderly 
are financed by private funds—on a 
conventional basis. It is an important 
the business, and one to 
In ten years time, 


segment of 
be reckoned with. 
some mortgage bankers flatly predict, 
conventional financing of elderly hous- 
ing will be carried on in volume. Even 
now there are many who subscribe to 
the idea that 
financed on a conventional basis, “the 


where loans can be 


saving can be very, very substantial.” 


Many of the projects, it is true, do 
not have the equity to finance on a 
but the 50 per 
requirement is not all 


conventional basis, 
cent equity 
necessarily on the minus side of the 
ledger. “With this greater equity re- 
quirement,” points out D. J. Kenny, 
president of B. C. Ziegler and Com- 
pany in West Bend, Wisconsin, “one 
is less likely to be extravagant and 
less apt to make mistakes.” The Zieg- 


ler Company—in some 33 years of 
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For the last of MBA’s 1961 series 


of regional Mortgage Conferences the 


Association is—for the first time—go- 
ing to our neighbor to the north, 
Canada, for a meeting. It will be at 
the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Mont- 
real, May 18 and 19. The hotel is 
one of the world’s newest and most 
luxurious and was designed with an 
eye to handling meetings such as 
MBA’s. Montreal is one of the most 
beautiful and colorful cities in the 
Western Hemisphere, deeply steeped 
in tradition and history. This Eastern 
Mortgage Conference, the first time it 
has ever been held outside of New 
York City, will be a full two-day af- 
fair and will also include a wide range 
of committee meetings, some before 
and some during the Conference itself 


G. L. Campbell, United States 
mortgage officer, Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Montreal, and 
Sidney A. Shepherd, supervisor mort- 


dealing in financing projects for the 
elderly on a conventional basis—has 
never lost a dollar, never suffered a 
default on its principal and neve1 


had a mortgage of that type which 
was not paid off before its 20-year 


due maturity date 


Some builders, too, when dealing 
with projects for the elderly go con- 
ventional because they very often find 
they can build for less per unit con- 
ventionally than they can under the 
Builders 


generally, however, to cate have not 


rigid FHA requirements 


‘gotten into the act” to any great 


extent—despite acknowledgment, re- 
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The 18th and 19th, at the beautiful Queen Elizabeth 


Hotel, for MBA’s Eastern Mortgage Conference and First 


Veeting in Canada 


gage department, Bank of Montreal 
in Montreal, are co-chairmen of the 
Conference in charge of arrangements. 

The two-day Conference will cover 
a wide range of subjects, some of them 
of the kind that would ordinarily be 
offered at an Eastern Mortgage Con- 
ference in New York, but others with 
a particularly Canadian flavor. Some 
include: 

“An Up-to-date Look at Shopping 
Centers in Canada,” by James F. 
Harris, general manager, Cloverdale 
Shopping Center, Toronto. 

“Implications of the Outflow of 
Gold,” by Woodlief Thomas, advisor 
to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

“A Banking Commissioner Looks at 
the Mortgage Industry,” by Edward 
A. Counihan, Commissioner of Banks 
of Massachusetts. 

Another feature will be a panel dis- 
cussion, “Our New Communities and 
Their Impact On Our Cities,” with 
James W. Rouse, president, James W. 
Rouse & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
moderator. Participants will include 
Phillip M. Klutznick, nationally known 
planner and developer and who has 


cently, by a building industry spokes- 
man that it will be necessary to build 
at least 10,000 more homes a year for 
older people during the next 10 years. 

Quite obviously, the problem of 
properly housing the aging is every- 
one’s problem. To inventory the evils 
of the past and the frustrations of the 
present will, of course, never get the 
job done. Statistics, moreover, in 
themselves never solve any problems. 
And the people concerned, after all, 
are not statistics—they are you and 


me sO many years from now. 


It is—and so it was defined in the 
statement of policy resulting from the 


just been named as director of the 
American economic division of the 
United Nations, and Angus McLaskie, 
Don Mills and D. B. Mansur all of 


Toronto. 


Still another feature will be a 
panel discussion comparing “Mortgage 
Lending in Canada and the United 
States, Variations and Similarities.” 
Moderator will be Mark Gerecke, 
U. S. mortgage officer of Canada 
Life Assurance Company of Toronto. 
Participants will include Stewart 
Bates, president of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation of Canada, 
the Canadian agency which corre- 
sponds to our FHA; G. A. Golden, 
superintendent of mortgages, Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, Mont- 
real; Theodore A. Buenger, president, 
Dovenmuehle, Inc., Chicago; FHA 
Commissioner Neal A. Hardy; and 
VA Director of Loan Guaranty Serv- 
ice Philip N. Brownstein. 

Still another feature of the two-day 
Conference will be a special luncheon 
on the opening day, at which Donald 
Fleming, minister of finance in the 
Canadian Cabinet, will make the prin- 


cipal address. 


housing section’s deliberations at the 
recent White House Conference on 
Aging—*“‘a big order to meet a big 
challenge.” The variables of the issues 
involved are only in size, the challenge 
is the same throughout the nation. 
And the goal, a healthier and happier 
older population, is one in the attain- 
ment of which the mortgage banker 
can play a role—if, as a good citizen 
of his community, he wants to do 
something for that community; and 
if, as in the words of one mortgage 
banker who is doing just that, he 
wants “to play a part in helping our 
older citizens live out their lives in 
the graceful dignity they deserve.” 
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has been 


Berton M. Tibbet 


moted to vice president in charge of 


pro- 


business development and commercial 


and industrial loans for Investor’s 
Mortgage Service Co., Los Angeles, 
William C. Bannerman, president, an- 
nounced. 

Before joining Tibbet 
was with General Insurance Corp. for 
eight years, becoming agency manage! 


Investor’s, 


production for seven 
He has been with In- 


in charge of 
western states. 
vestor’s since March, 1958. 





Berton M. Tibbet 


Frank J. Finan 


Frank J. Finan has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of The 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
ot New York, Thomas E. Lovejoy, 
Jr., president, announced. 

Mr. Finan has been with The Man- 
1937, with the ex- 
ception of three half 
Army service during World War II. 
Upon his return, he was engaged in 


hattan Life since 


and a years 


the company’s expanded mortgage 
program. He 
treasurer in 1955 
1958. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Real Estate Apprais- 
ers and of the Real Estate Board of 
New York. 


loan became assistant 


and Treasurer in 


John W. Williams has been ap- 
pointed to the appraisal staff of the 
Great Lakes Mortgage Corporation, 
Chicago correspondent for the Metro- 
politan Life, Howard E. Green, presi- 
dent, announced. He is a senior 
member of the Society of Residential 
Appraisers, is chairman of the market 
trends their Chicago 
chapter, and is on the appraisal com- 


committee of 


: Events 
3 Places : 


mittee of the Chicago MBA. He was 
formerly senior appraiser for First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association 
of Chicago. 


Mortgage banker Maurice M. Mee- 
han, executive vice president of the 
J. I. Kislak Mortgage Corporation of 
Florida, has been named to head the 
mortgage finance committees of two 
Florida realtor groups. He will serve 
as state chairman of the Florida Asso- 
ciation of Realtors mortgage finance 
division as well as fill the same role 
for the Miami Board of Realtors. 


Robert S. Irving, president of the 
Philadelphia MBA, has been elected 
vice president of the newly-organized 
mortgage department of the First 
Pennsylvania Banking and Trust 
Company in Philadelphia. He 
formerly executive vice president of 
W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co., a por- 
tion of which was recently acquired 
by First Pennsylvania. Mr. Irving 
formerly FHA as under- 
writing supervisor and is a director 
Housing, Inc. in 


was 


was with 
of Penn Center 
Philadelphia. 


Robert L. Cashion, vice president 
and head of the mortgage department 
ot the Western Pennsylvania National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, will direct the com- 
bined unit which has emerged from 
the bank’s acquisition of another por- 


tion of the former W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Co. This latter portion 
includes the business formerly han- 


dled in twenty-eight counties of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


Jewell L. Merritt, formerly execu- 
tive vice president of Carter Mort- 
gage Corporation in Evansville, Indi- 
ana and George L. Greenwell, 
formerly president of the Carter 
Mortgage Corporation of Kentucky, 
were named assistant vice presidents 
of the Old National Bank of Evans- 
ville, which recently the 
parent Carter Mortgage Corporation. 


acquired 


° @ 
~ c~ NY 
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Ralph B. Wright has been elected 
chairman of the board of the First 
Security State Bank of Salt Lake City 
and continues as senior vice president 
and board member of the First Se- 
curity Bank of Utah, N. A., where he 
directs that institution’s mortgage and 
real operations. Charles H. 
Dixon was named president of First 
Security. Mr. Wright has long been 
active in MBA’s School of Mortgage 
Banking and Mr. Dixon is a forme: 
president of the Utah MBA. 


estate 


About two hundred officers, shop 
stewarts, pensioners and guests at- 
tended the testimonial banquet given 
by the Building Service Employees’ 
Union of Philadelphia commemorat- 
ing eligible pensioners who are retir- 
ing. E. G. Crockett, president, Croc- 
kett Mortgage Company, and trustee 
of the Union’s Fund, 
sented to Frances West her first 
tirement check from the Fund. 


Pension pre- 


re- 





Others present, left to right, Robert 
Lyons, president of the Local; Con- 


William A. Barrett and 
Charles C. Levey, Second Interna- 
tional Vice President, B.S.E. Union. 
Mr. Crockett, founder and director of 
Building Labor Relations, Inc., a non- 
profit corporation representing Phila- 
delphia’s office and loft buildings, ad- 
dressed the group on “Pension Funds 
Tomorrow What?” 


gressman 


Today 


George C. Rawlings, president of 
the American Title Association, pre- 


sents a copy of a 117 year old deed 
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to Zelda Fichandler, director of Wash- 
ington, D. C.’s unique Arena Stage, 
as they met with George F. Riseling, 
the D. C. Rede- 


velopment Land Agency at the new 


general Counsel for 


site of the theatre in the heart of the 
city’s Southwest Redevelopment area 
Rawlings said 
This 


the improvement in the cultural and 


ancient deed is symbolic ol 
business position of our womenfolk in 
the relatively short span of 100 years 
It is a copy of a document, recorded 


May 10 


of the 


1843, conveying title to one 


tracts of land adjoining the 


property upon which the new Arena 


Stage will be erected 





As an indication of the lowly 
status of women in those days, this 
deed discloses that not one, but two 


justices of the peace certified that they 
had examined her privately, ‘separate 


and apart from her husband’ (em- 


phasizing the dominance that men ex- 
theu and ex 


ovel wives 


the 


ercised 
meaning of deed to 


the 


plained the 


her, suggesting that 19th century 


woman was unable to read and un- 


derstand. Then these two justices re- 


quired the wife to orally certify that 


she had siwned the deed without 


duress’ on the part ol het husband > 


FARMLAND VALUES 


rom page 14 


Novembet 
ended last 


1960 
No- 


Ww ith a 


States in the July to 
For 


lowa led the country 


period the vear 
vember 
decline of 7 per cent, followed by de- 
clines of 3 or 4 Illinois, 


per cent in 


Minnesota, Missouri, and Ohio. 
l'axes levied against farm real estate 


have about doubled in relation to net 


farm income before taxes in the last 
10 years. In 1959, taxes amounted to 
8.5 per cent of net income, ranging 
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Lloyd H. Fulton Is 
Cleveland MBA Head 


Lloyd H. Fulton of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, was elected president of 
Cleveland MBA and William B. May- 
Mutual Life 


was elected vice presi- 


berry. Northwestern 


Insurance Co.., 


dent. Thomas E. Clutterbuck, Cleve- 
land Trust Co., was elected secretary 
and Thomas Q. Fulton, Fulton & 
Goss, Inc was elected treasurer. 


Board members elected are Kenneth 
Travelers Insurance Co.: 
George E. Theurer, Society National 
Bank and Bert Bendell, Bendell-Lafler. 


lrombly, 


Given Key to City 


When MBA 
Tharpe addressed the 
MBA he was presented with the key 
More than 200 mortgage 


Robert 
Birmingham 


President 


to the city 


bankers, realtors and builders at- 
tended the meeting. Left to right, 
William T. Bishop, executive vice 


president of Nelson Weaver Mortgage 


Company and Association President; 
President Tharpe and MBA Past 
President John C. Hall. 





Photo by 


John Farmer, 
National Life Insurance Company 


Liberty 
as high as 15 to 20 cent in the 
and 10 
all States except those 


per 


Northeast per cent or more 


in practically 


in’ the Southeast. In those areas ol 
the Corn Belt where market values 
range from $300 to $400 per acre, 


tax levies of $3.00 to $5.00 per acre 
Thus, the owner of an 
val- 
paid 
taxes 


are common. 
225 to 250 acres). 
$100,000. 


real estate 


average tarm 
ued at $80,000 to 
$1,000 to $1,200 in 
in 1959. 

Although in the last decade taxes 
have increased at about the same rate 
market 


the dollar 


as did values of farm real 


estate, level of taxes may 
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John M. McGill, superintendent of 
city loans of Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, died February 26, 
following an illness of two months. He 
would have been 64 on March 16. 
and would have completed 37 years 
of home office association on March 1. 
He was a member of the MBA board 
of governors. 

He began his business career with 
the Des Moines branch of the Chi- 
cago Joint Stock Land Bank, coming 
to Equitable in 1924. 

Starting in the former Real Estate 
Loan Section, he interested 
in city loans when the Company com- 
menced to make them in 1934. In 
1941 the City Loan Section was cre- 
was named Superin- 
the title he 
He has been 


became 


and he 
tendent of City 
retained until his death. 
Secretary of the Finance Committee 
for the last thirty-one years. 


ated, 
Loans, 


have reached a point at which it is 
having a dampening effect on further 
increases in market values. Theoreti- 


cally, an increase of $1 an acre in 
with no change in income or 


the 


taxes 


other would reduce 
value of land by $20, assuming a capi- 
per 


tax per 


expenses 


talization rate of 5 cent. Since 
1950, the 
increased this 
about half the States in the Northeast 
and in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
and California. Despite equally large 


other 


average acre has 


amount or more in 


percentage increases in many 


States, the current rate is less than $1 





an acre and still a relatively minor 
expense 
AND BUSINESS NEEDS 
In answering advertisements in this column, 


address letters to box number shown in care of 
The Mortgage Banker, 111 West Wasbington 
Street. Chicago 2, Lilinois 











Mortgage Executive—10 years experience 
mortgage and construction, good contacts 
in east, excellent references. Write Box 


710 


MORTGAGE SERVICING MANAGER 
Experienced Manager to take complete 
charge of Fifty Million Dollar F.H.A. and 
V.A. servicing. Reporting and servicing 
experience on Single Debit System to New 
York Savings Banks and F.N.M.A. essen- 
tial. Send complete experiences and re- 
cent photo to Box 711. 
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* 
Pace 10 of our 1960 Annual Report gives 
evidence of a company attribute of which 
we are proud—the liquidity of our assets. 


Our policy of investing in American indus- 
try keeps our portfolio well diversified to 
provide maximum security for every policy- 
holder . . . at the same time maintaining 
the liquidity of investments which Mortgage 
Investors expect of a sound title insurance 
company. 


Liquidity experience .. . eagerness to 
serve ... that’s Minnesota Title. May we 
serve you? 
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A copy of our 1960 Annual Report will be sent on request 
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400 Second Avenue South FEderal 8-8733 Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves in Excess of $6,000,000 
ARKANSAS CALIFORNIA FLORIDA GEORGIA KANSAS KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA MINNESOTA MISSISSIPPI MISSOURI MONTANA 
NEBRASKA NORTH CAROLINA NORTH DAKOTA OHIO SOUTH 
CAROLINA SOUTH DAKOTA TENNESSEE UTAH WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN WYOMING 
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When the train came by steamboat . 


In 1861, a Missouri River steamboat arrived at the docks of young Kansas ae to unload 


its unusual passenger. Here the “iron horse” would await construction of the tracks enabling 
it to return triumphantly to St. Louis under its own power—an important link in a transconti- 
nental railroad system. 


1861 also marked the founding of a firm which later became Kansas City Title Insurance 
Company. Today it offers bankers across the nation guaranteed protection against real estate 
title loss due to prior title defects—thus satisfying investors, reducing title tie-ups, and helping 
bring mortgage transactions to speedier and more profitable conclusions. 





Kansas City Title Insurance Company has branch offices and agencies to serve you in 26 
states and the District of Columbia. In addition, we can arrange to insure a title in any other 
state or U. S. Territory. 


1 eo pee 


Let us put a century of title experience to work for you. Call your nearest 
Kansas City Title agent. Directory of agencies furnished upon request. 
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925 Walnut HArrison 1-5040 <a City 6, Missour 
Five branch offices to serve you Licensed Agencies in the District of Columbia and 26 States 
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